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Significant 


Sentiments 


The Function of Unitarianism 


The functions of a liberal center, in the 
opinion of Rey. L. M. Birkhead of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Kansas City, Mo., are 
these: 

“1. To affirm frequently that it is pos- 
sible to be decent and honorable without 
accepting meaningless and outgrown tra- 
ditions and beliefs. 

“2. To give a spiritual interpretation to 
life in these days when so many of our 
religious and moral leaders have suc- 
cumbed to sensationalism, statistics, mere 
bigness, and active, fanatical ignorance. 

“3. To present the facts about religions 
and sects and thus promote better under- 
standing of religions and sects. 

“4. To speak plainly about the creeds 
and dogmas of the past and to say honestly 
and frankly that they are false when they 
are false. 

“5. To speak without equivocation and 
ambiguity concerning the individual, 
social, and economic problems of the day. 

“6. To take notice of new ideas, new 
intellectual tendencies, the significant new 
books, and to keep an open mind to new 
contributions to knowledge and to pro- 
gressive scholarship in every field of learn- 
ing; in other words, to be intellectually 
adventurous. 

“7. To encourage the good life which is 
(according to Bertrand Russell’s apt defi- 
nition) ‘a life inspired by love and guided 
by knowledge’.” 


Two Birds and the Stone 


The way both to put an end to unem- 
ployment in the United States and to meet 
“the menace of materialism” is, say the 
economists Foster and Catchings, for the 
people of the United States to stop saving 
money and spend. 

For increased expenditure, or consump- 
tion, they declare, means increased pro- 
duction, and inereased production means a 
revival of industry, an end of unemploy- 
ment, and a return of prosperity. 

A state of prosperity, they argue, is 
needed to destroy materialism. For it is 
only the unprosperous man, they say, the 
man whose main thought is where his next 
meal is coming from, who is a materialist 
perforce. Emancipate a man by economic 
security and he will cease to be “thing- 
minded”. No man will be content with the 
pleasures of the spirit till he has had 
satisfaction of the pleasures that money 
brings. 

They point out the present duty of the 
patriotic citizen: If the more well-to-do 
Americans, “who have saved enough 
money to provide themselves, for the rest 
of their lives, with several times the in- 
come of the average family, really want 
to help their country, the best thing they 
can do, right now, is to spend more money 
—right now, when business is ten per cent. 
below normal, because buyers are scarce, 


and when, for the same reason, ten billion 
dollars’ worth of savings in the form of 
capital facilities are being wasted”. 

Excess saving, in the opinion of Messrs. 
Foster and Catchings, has brought the 
present hard times on the United States 
and is making Americans “thing-minded”. 
People who save money now, they indi- 
cate, are almost guilty of treason, for they 
are “wasting the substance of the country 
in riotous saving’. 


Babbitt Moves On 


America’s first winner of the Nobel 
prize in literature unburdens himself to 
a New York Times reporter: 2 

“But you know, despite all the changes 
(in “Babbitt’), there was something 
present ten or fifteen years ago that is 
lacking to-day. There was a _ certain 
pioneer spirit in those days. Of course, as 
far as churchgoing is concerned, they had 
narrow ideas. If you did not attend an 
evangelical church every Sunday, the 
opinion was that you ought to be lynched. 
On the other hand, there was a certain 
juice and zest that is lacking to-day. The 
old pioneers have been replaced by people 
who own bathtubs and sedans and 
limousines, strange glass-topped furni- 
ture—people who are determined that these 
things shall not be endangered by the suc- 
cess of radical theories and who are more 
interested in them than in the mere 
speculation on the soul of man.” 

He continued: “This is an age of indus- 
trialism. One must recognize its supremacy 
or else be submerged. Main Street recog- 
nizes it, and so does Babbitt. They have to. 

“But this age will pass just as the others 
have. People will come to resent having an 
entire evening spoiled by the boom of a 
dynamic speaker and hearing morons bawl 
out idiotic banalities. I have faith that the 
very passion in the worship of the Great 
God Industrialism will bring its own re- 
action. Even Babbitt progresses, and his 
grandsons will laugh at his gods.” 

“Then you have hope for the country?” 
the reporter asked. 

“Hope? I should say I have. It’s the 
greatest country in the world, and its 
people have the greatest potentialities.” 


Youth and the Sage 


Emerson’s life is an inspiration to the 
youth of to-day, “a constant spur to us 
to do the best we can”, said Lindsay Ware 
of Fitchburg, Mass., in a sermon Young 
People’s Day. 

Emerson’s message convinces Mr. Ware 
that “all things are possible for you if 
you try’; though one should “remember 
that ‘nothing can bring you peace but 
yourself, nothing can bring you peace but 
the triumph of principles’ ”. 

Particularly is virtue possible for every 
man. This is the greatest lesson Emerson 
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taught. “The history of Jesus,” he said, 
“is the history of every man written 
large”. Jesus did not have a monoply of 
the godliness in this world. We all of us 
have at least a speck of godliness in our 
souls. And the best thing we can do is 
to develop this speck until it fills our soul 
and overflows into the actions of our 
bodies. 

Mr. Ware said: “Was not God’s purpose 
in creating this world to give us a place 
to develop our souls to a godlike condi- 
tion? But if you want to have a great soul 
some day, do great things with it now 
and develop it. You can!” 

For centuries “we have been told that 
we should be good, that we ought to be 
good, but we have not been reminded 
enough that it is a joy and a pleasure to 
be good. You remember that Emerson was 
looking for the new teacher who would 
show that Ought and Duty were one 
thing with Science, Beauty, and Joy. 

“There is a challenge for each one of us.” 


Muses at the Microphone 


Among the unsuspected contributions of 
the radio to civilization is that it will 
result in a rebirth of the greatness of 
poetry. This has been pointed out by John 
Masefield, English poet laureate. He says: 
“Broadcasting is a miracle which has made 
it possible for poetry to resume its ancient 
place as the joy of the people. It has 
brought back the beauties of the spoken 
voice as a means of mass communication. 
It has made it possible for poets by their 
direct speech to address millions of in- 
dividuals in their own homes. Poets have 
had no such opportunity of making direct 
vocal ‘contact with the whole population 
of the State since the poets of the early 
Greek city states sang the Homeric stories 
to the people gathered in the market 
place.” 

If the radio companies co-operate with 
the poets in discovering the form of poetry 
best adapted to broadcasting, Mr. Mase- 
field is convinced that the result will be 
“one of the most fruitful schools of poetry 
that we have had for centuries”. 


Einstein Aroused 


Professor Einstein, who, his latest bi- 
ographer, Anton Reiser, declares, has a 
mind “devoid of vanity or contempt”, per- 
mits himself to be human, at least in re- 
gard to the warrior. In the London Sun- 
day Dispatch he declares: 

“The man who enjoys marching in line 
and file to the strains of music falls be 
low my contempt; he received his great 
brain by mistake—the spinal cord would 
have been amply sufficient. This hero- 
ism at command, this senseless violence, 
this accursed bombast of patriotism—how 
intensely I despise them! War is low and 
despicable, and I had rather be smitten 
to shreds than participate in such doings. 

“Such a stain on humanity should be 
erased without delay. I think well enough 
of human nature to believe that it would 
have been wiped out long ago had not the 
common sense of nations been systemati- 
cally corrupted.” 
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The Challenge of Thanksgiving Day 


A sermon for the great holiday 


Matthew v. 20: “For I say unto you, That 
except your righteousness shall exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye 
shall in no case enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. ... For what do ye more than these?’ 


HERE is a distinctive spiritual value 

in the words of the old hymn which 
admonished us to “count your many bless- 
ings, name them one by one’. But alas, 
since we have changed the words—“The 
Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want’’— 
to “The banker is my shepherd, I should 
worry !”—we are less inclined to recognize 
any moral obligation for the manifold 
blessings we possess. 


ae 


In many ways this age of ours is more 
privileged than any that has preceded it. 
Therefore our stewardship is greater than 
that of any other age. It is a law of moral 
equity that no one can accept a privilege 
without placing himself in debt for what 
he has received. As one surveys our con- 
temporary age, one finds little or no grati- 
tude manifested toward God, man, or 
society in general. Everything is taken for 
‘granted with a callousness that puts 
Lucifer to shame. We seem to have de- 
scended from the “Gimme” tribe, in which 
there is not a single ancestor whose name 
was “Thank You’. It may be that this 
absence of gratitude is merely a mark of 
our adolescence; perhaps in the not too 
distant future we shall learn the art of 
being grateful. 

However, if we want to cultivate the 
art of gratitude, it may be well to take 
stock of a few of the many privileges we 
possess which our fathers did not have. 
There is first of all our co-operative con- 
quest of nature. This is twofold. The co- 
operative conquest of the visible physical 
world—the forests, fields, mines, and 
rivers. Compare modern man with the 
pioneers. To-day the wilderness is tamed, 
rivers are spanned, and mines are opened. 
Food is plentiful, fuel is abundant, clothing 
is sufficient. Starvation has been pushed 
back at least eight months, where once it 
was immediate. We have advanced from a 
deficit to a surplus existence; so that on 
the whole we are in no immediate danger 
of universal suffering. 

The other element of this co-operative 
conquest is a partial subduing of the in- 
visible world of nature. Through our in- 
vestigations we have pried into the secrets 
of nature and there discovered the opera- 
tion of her hidden laws. Thus, with the 
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aid of chemistry, physics, and electro- 
dynamics, we have succeeded in working 
miracles our fathers never dreamed of. 
Compare a modern street with one of our 
forbears’. For them every sunset was a 
near-tragedy. Darkness descended upon 
them with terrible certainty. Dangers of 
every description, from wild beasts to 
bandits, lurked in many corners. But for 
us every street is as light as day, and the 
fears that haunted them have vanished. 
Compare the modern home with its many 
conveniences, labor-saving devices, com- 
forts, and even luxuries—with bathrooms, 
electric lights, gas ranges, steam heat, 
newspapers, and books from every part of 
the globe—with the crude and meager 
equipment of our fathers. All this change 
has been wrought by the application of 
science to the conditions of human exist- 
ence. Who would exchange his lot for that 
of his fathers’? 

In the matter of man’s co-operative con- 
quest of his hereditary physical enemies, 
the contract is even greater. Think of 
what we have discovered about the cause 
of diseases of flesh and brain! Our treat- 
ment of the sick has vastly changed in 
contrast with other years! Indeed, so well 
are the sick cared for that it “is a con- 
venient escape from the world” to be an 
inmate in a hospital to-day. 
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Added to the co-operative conquest of 
physical nature, both visible and invisible, 
is the co-operative conquest of mystery. 
Here again, with the aid of our sciences 
of sociology, cultural anthropology, phi- 
losophy of history, comparative religions, 
we have gradually decreased our taboos, 
superstitions, and fears, so that fear of 
evil forces has been greatly reduced. Hay- 
ing investigated and analyzed our ancient 
inhibitory forces, we are to-day unafraid 
of that mysterious Power behind the flux 
of things. 

Yet however great may be this past 
achievement, the fact remains that if 
civilization is to be permanent it must not 
be self-destructive. We have a right, there- 
fore, to ask, What are we going to do with 
this inheritance which the labors of the 
past and present have bestowed upon us? 
Are we going to play the part of the spend- 
thrift? Are we going to turn vandals and 
desecrate this good? Are we going to take 
it all and not dedicate it to higher ends? 

It should be obvious that, if our civiliza- 
tion is to endure, it must be something 


more than man’s increasing control over 
physical nature. To be sure, we have made 
life more comfortable and less irksome; 
we are warmer in winter, cooler in sum- 
mer, and we eat a greater variety of food. 
But have we made life more purposefui 
because of all this? If not, then our 
vaunted progress is only partial. 


ob 


We have conquered to a very large 
degree the hereditary physical enemies of 
man, such as disease, famine, frost, heat, 
and distance; but have we conquered, even 
in the smallest degree, the invisible 
enemies of the human heart? Are we 
kinder, more just, more humane, more un- 
selfish, more forgiving, more brotherly 
to-day, because of all our physical gains? 
On the one hand we increase our humani- 
tarian spirit in attempting to decrease 
disease, reduce accidents, and increase 
healthful living conditions; and then we 
turn around and set the same scientists 
to work, who saved life, to create the most 
terrible and deadly means for its destruc- 
tion. No age has placed so much emphasis 
upon the saving of human life as we; and 
likewise no age has so deliberately de- 
stroyed so much human life as has ours. 
The World War record is fifteen million 
killed and as many more maimed for life. 
Here are two utterly irreconcilable facts 
which no amount of explanation will 
harmonize. 

This evidence ought to cause us to 
realize that our boasted progress has been 
decidedly one-sided, concerning itself al- 
most wholly with the manipulation of 
material forces to improve the physical 
condition of man. We seem to have gone 
on the assumption that man is a body 
which has a soul, instead of a soul which 
functions through a body. What we need 
is to dedicate all these material achieve- 
ments to the perfecting of man with a 
soul, instead of man with a body. Thanks- 
giving Day challenges our twentieth-cen- 
tury civilization to take these stupendous 
gains which we have made and use them 
as the means to make life more meaning- 
ful, more purposeful for all the sons 
of men. If we cannot do this, then 
indeed we have reached the twilight of 
civilization. 

Thanksgiving Day challenges us to make 
man the end and not the means of every 
social, economic, industrial, governmental, 
and educational endeavor. Herein lies the 
difference between autocracy and democ- 
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racy. The former considers man as 2 means 
to an end, that end being the state; while 
the latter considers man as an end in 
himself, with the state as a means to the 
enrichment of man the end. How goes it 
with us to-day? Do we consider man as an 
end in himself; or do we use him as a 
means to an end—the end being profits, 


an economic system, or a political party ?~- 


We can answer that question by asking 
another; namely, do we make chairs to 
sit on, or for profit? Do we make clothes 
to enrich human personality, or to sell? 
Do we build houses to make human life 
more abundant, or for profit? Do we edu- 
cate youth to fulfill and complete their 
personalities, or to preserve a certain 
political and economic system? What is 
the primary motive behind all business 
endeavor? Do we conduct our commercial 
activities, the manufacture and sale of 
goods, primarily to enrich human life; or 
do we use human life to build profits for 
our business? At the end of the year, do 
our commercial and industrial firms take 
an inventory of the degree in which they 
have enhanced human life? Or do they in- 
quire how much profit human life has 
brought to them during the year? 


a 


This does not mean that business and 
the whole economic and social process can- 
not be co-extensive with service. What it 
does mean is that our whole social process 
must become what Aristotle called “The 
means to the good life’. Of how much of 
our economic and social process can we 
say this? Would we have had this ghastly 
depression to-day if the basic motive 
underlying our whole social order had 
been the evaluation of human life, instead 
of using it as a means to an end? It takes 
a long stretch of the imagination to as- 
sume that every social process has con- 
cerned itself first and last with the ulti- 
mate well-being of man physically and 
spiritually. Such consideration has been 
only incidental, a kind of by-product of 
another type of motive, foreign to the 
whole social order. 

We are forced to inquire, Shall these 
vast gains man has made over his physical 
universe be used for his emancipation and 
enrichment, or shall they be the means of 
enslaving him to a new monster which he 
himself has created? This is the threat of 
materialism which we face to-day. It is 
a tyranny worse and more dehumanizing 
than any of bygone days. It is the threat 
of returning to a slavery from which man 
has climbed through great effort and at 
a great cost. The collapse of civilization 
we hear so much about to-day is not a 
collapse of banks, factories, economic sys- 
tems, and types of governments; rather 
it is a collapse of a process of emancipa- 
tion from spiritual slavery which has been 
going on for centuries. Ultimately a 
people’s ethics, principles, motives, and 
ideals are determined by those ends which 
actuate them in their endeavors. “What- 
eer thou lovest, man, that too become 
thou must; God if thou lovest God, dust 
if thou lovest dust.” 

This Thanksgiving Day challenges us to 
reconcile our increasing freedom with an 
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increasing responsibility. No age has been 
as free from physical handicaps and social 
restraints as our age; and consequently 
no age has had so great an opportunity to 
make a fool of itself as ours. It-is a well- 
attested fact of history that responsibility 
without freedom leads to slavery, and that 
freedom without responsibility leads to 
anarchy. 

Physically we are freer from handicaps 
than were our fathers. Distance no longer 
handicaps us; nor does cold, hunger, or 
darkness. We can “burn up the road” at 
seventy-five miles per hour, thus killing a 
half-dozen on our way; or we can use this 
freedom wisely to conserve life and in- 
crease its joy. We are likewise freer from 


A Thanksgiving Prayer 
DitwortH Lupton. 


O thou sustaining Spirit, we thank thee for 
the abundance that has been poured out upon( 
this land—for the great harvests which nourish 
human bodies, for the homes that shut out cold 
and rain, for the garments which protect us. 

We thank thee for spiritual gifts—for the 
truth that is coming to us in an ever-widening: 
stream, for the creative work which falls to 
the lot of our hands, for the beauty which is 
manifest everywhere to seeing eyes, for the 
love that enriches, for the peace which follows 
trust, for the mystery which surrounds us 
and whispers of thee. 

And we also praise our fellow men. Before 
our eyes comes the vision of a mighty army— 
a vision of men toiling in factories, mines, 
forests, and fields; a vision of lonely seekers 
after truth; a vision of prophets who have 
brought thee near to us. Without these fellow 
workers, we should be poor indeed. 

May we share generously and gladly of our 
abundance. May we give not only of our goods, 
but of our very selves. Let not our hearts be 
lifted up above our brethren. Amen. 


social taboos. The times when we are told 
not to do something are fewer than they 
were years ago. But are we using this free- 
dom to indulge or emancipate ourselves? 
Take the matter of wealth. What freedom 
from want, poverty, and need this brings! 
Does a wealthy man use his freedom as a 
trust through the use of which he helps to 
enrich the lives of all men? If a man wins 
his freedom through education from igno- 
rance, superstition, and restraints, has hea 
right to flaunt his emancipation by assum- 
ing no responsibility for the freedom he 
has won? Yet that is exactly what many 
of our intellectuals are doing. They stalk 
about arrogantly, tearing down, ridiculing, 
and jesting, the while they assume no 
responsibility for their actions. 

Suppose we discover that all our social 
restraints and prohibitions are the result 
of ignorance and superstition. What then? 
Or again, suppose we discover the primi- 
tive and childlike origin of religion with 
its crude doctrines. What then? Have not 
we who made this discovery a moral ob- 
ligation equal to the freedom resting upon 
us? Yet what are we doing about it? Have 
we given a restraint as effective as the 
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one we took away? Or this prattle about 
freedom! Freedom for what? To make 
fools of ourselves, to destroy what little 
stability the world possesses? May we 
never forget that the name written on 
the other side of the door called freedom 
is responsibility. For to whomsoever much 
is given, of him much is required. 

In the light of all that has been said of 
material achievements, Thanksgiving Day 
challenges us to develop a technique by 
which we can transcend material things 
and build a spiritual philosophy of life. 
In a sense we started out to do this about 
the middle of the nineteenth century, when 
we set out to build a psychological civiliza- 
tion. To prove that civilization is to-day 
basically a psychological value, all we 
need do is ask, What marks the differ- 
ence between yesterday and to-day, be- 
tween the civilizations of the past and 
of to-day? The peoples of yesterday had 
buildings to shelter them, so do we; they 
had tools to fashion articles, so have we; 
they manufactured goods to sell, so do we; 
they educated their children, so do we. 
Suppose we say that the difference be- 
tween the buildings of yesterday and 
to-day, on the whole, is in the invisible 
ideal they express in their architecture 
with reference to human life. That surely 
is an invisible thing. The difference be- 
tween the tools of yesterday and of to-day 
is not in their degree of efficiency, but in 
the use to which they are put relative to 
human life. 


oo 


On the whole, this age is different, and 
therefore new, because of the invisible— 
the spiritual—end for which its processes 
function. Thus, this age represents the 
triumph of invisible powers; namely, 
ideas, over visible forces and concrete 
matter in the form of definite obstacles. 
Every age, since man became a human 
being, represented in a measure the in- 
creasing triumph of muscle and brawn 
over impeding conditions. If rock was to 
be quarried, it was muscle and brawn 
that did it. If bridges were to be swung, 
it was again muscle and brawn that did 
it. Then came this new power of invisible 
ideas, and man put ideas to work. To-day 
ideas are incarnated in machines, quarry- 
ing rocks, swinging bridges, plowing fields, 
and averting floods. Ideas do the work of 
man! Ideas rule the world! Spiritual 
forces are being employed! 

However, just as the triumph of ideas 
marks the greatest achievement since the 
dawn of time, even so does it constitute 
the greatest danger man has ever faced. 
Once man was a slave to matter, to cir- 
cumstance, to his age-old enemies of flood, 
famine, cold, disease, distance, fatigue. 
To-day he is the undisputed lord of crea- 
tion—with growing limitations! 

Just as he has used ideas to enslave 
matter, and thus have matter do his bid- 
ding, even so the danger is that the tan- 
gible products which have resulted from 
the machine that his ideas have made 
will in turn enslave him, and consign him 
again to the slime from which he once 
emerged. Notice the process of this en- 
slavement: ideas build machines, machines 

(Continued on page 951) 
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New Brightman Theory of “the Given” 
Has the Old Value of the Devil 


Eminent Methodist philosopher in his impressive study, “The 
Problem of God”, limits Deity and changes the basis of 
belief from nature to man 


SIDNEY S. ROBINS 
Professor of Philosophy, St. Lawrence University 


THE PROBLEM OF GoD. By Edgar Sheffield 
Brightman. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$2.00. 


This book has awakened the Metho- 
dist Church, because it represents a 
departure from generally accepted 
philosophy and theology in that great 
communion, and, coming from a pre- 
eminent teacher of that household, 
‘in Boston University, is likely to have 
a far-reaching effect on the thought 
about God,. which, as our readers 
know, is the predominant interest in 
the intelligent religious world. 


HY will Professor Brightman’s “finite 

God” strike so many as a novelty, 
‘and probably create something of a furor 
in certain circles? 

Plato’s philosophy, upon which Chris- 
tian theology was founded, was dualistic. 
Plato recognized an ultimate element of 
resistance to the will of God in the 
nature of things. Popular Christian theol- 
ogy until very lately has seen God con- 
testing the control of human affairs with 
Satan, and it is only against the protest 
of common-sense thinkers like William 
James that theology has been able to 
appear wholly monistic. Losing the Devil, 
theology has found the Problem of Evil 
to lie heavily upon its digestive system. 
It has almost longed to have its Devil 
back. Professor Brightman has given 
theology back its Devil, or something that 
corresponds thereto. The name is, to be 
sure, less fearsome. He is now called 
“the Given”, and he is supposed to be an 
irrational element in the nature of God 
Himself that resists God’s own will and 
reason. His place is still subordinate, in 
about the same degree. Whereas it used 
to be maintained that in the last day 
God would finally triumph over Satan, 
now it is maintained that God, if not om- 
nipotent, is yet the victor in the long run. 
His is ever the winning side. This is an 
old, old doctrine, the very staple of com- 
mon-sense philosophy and of Catholic 
Christianity. 

Of course, that the Devil is a stubborn 
and resistant part of God’s own nature, 
and that God is thus limited within Him- 
self instead of from without, is a little 
more sophisticated way of viewing matters. 
But one may earnestly think that. Pro- 
fessor Brightman is more conservative 
‘and traditional in substance than will be 
his critics. Perhaps it is the recent dom- 
ination of science in theology, leading us 
to identify God with Nature, and retiring 
into the background those aspects of the 
human struggle for ideals in terms of 


- which Christian theology was originally 


conceived, that makes Brightman seem 


heretical. 


In any case, there is great danger that 
other high values in this thoughtful, 
scholarly, open-minded, and _ splendidly 
frank discussion of the problem of God 
may be overlooked because of the chal- 
lenge to certain theological conceptions 
associated with Bowne and others. It is 
well-nigh impossible to find another book 
that portrays the present currents of 
thought upon religion, in all their con- 
fusion, chaos, and opposition, so under- 
standingly and clearly as this one. We 
know no other, of equally scholarly char- 
acter and equal knowledge, that is so well 
and popularly written. The book should be 
read not for Brightman’s conclusions alone, 
but also for his review of other thinkers, 
and especially for his criticism of various 
“substitutes for God’. 

Perhaps in the end, as he says, the 
choice may not be found to lie between 
one perfect faith and various poor rivals; 
but rather among a number of conceptions 
all possessed of their difficulties. Perhaps 
the actual challenge is expressed. in such 
words as these*: ‘Can you produce a con- 
ception of God, or of the ultimate nature 
of things, that is on the whole better— 
partly in the sense of being more con- 
vincing—than mine?’ Certainly not the 
least service of this book lies in Dr. Bright- 
man’s determination to start from the 
whole nature of man. Moral and religious 
experience are facts, and require some 
rational interpretation. That is a part of 
the intellectual problem. If we deny the 
reality of experience, struggle, suffering, 
values—all these experiences which lead 
Brightman and James to think God must 
be having a hard time of it Himself in 
making the world more ideal—what is the 
use of having any belief in God at all? 
So he inquires. 

It may be that some readers of this book 
will go away wondering what it is that 
we are talking about when we discuss 
the existence of God. Do the people who 
advocate atheism affirm that “blind 
mechanism” rules? Not at all. That is, 
no longer with any agreement among them- 
selves. Materialism is at least in as bad 
ease to-day as theology. Do “atheists” 
deny the reality of moral, «sthetic, and 
spiritual values? Cr deny that these have 
a foundation outside the individual’s sub- 
jective consciousness? Only a few, like 
Joseph Wood Krutch and (in part) 
Bertrand Russell, take any such position. 
As for scientists as a group, “it seems 
almost that while religion is becoming 
atheistic, science is becoming theistic”. 
There is abundant reference to J. A. Thom- 
son, Millikan, Whitehead, and others to 
substantiate this remark. The evolutionary 
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theories that prevail to-day are not based 
upon that “dead mechanism” which the 
preachers decry. Evolution to-day is either 
“creative” or “emergent”. That means 
that the preachers have had their point 
practically recognized. The myth that 
atheism is a compact, consolidated, and 
materialistic theory, putting up a solid 
front against theism and guarded at every 
point by loyal troops that are 


“One in faith and doctrine, one in un-charity”, 


is fully exploded. There are almost as 
many varieties of atheistic faith as of 
theistic faith. And the atheist who denies 
all purpose or direction in the universe 
is having just as much trouble over the 
Problem of Good, or over Progress and 
Organization in nature, as the Christian 
apologist has over the Problem: of Evil. 

What a pass are we come to that it is 
hard for an intelligent man, one who has 
laid aside the most childish and funda- 
mentalist anthropomorphism, to know 
what even:so splendidly written a book 
as Brightman’s is all about! Must such 
speculative questions be settled, must men 
find out whether they are “theists” or 
“atheists” before they—the man in the 
mill, the mart, and the eornfield—can go 
ahead and be religious? Surely many will 
feel that the values, the struggle, the pull 
of the ideal are the facts of religion, and 
that “God” is in first instance just a 
necessary symbol of these facts taken 
together. 

In the chapter on “Substitutes for God’, 
Dr. Brightman pictures the disorganization 
of the professed opposition to belief in 
God. Some antitheologians give us an intel- 
lectual substitute, some an emotional, 
some a purely ethical one. Perhaps we.all 
know that Brightman is a “Personalist’ 
in philosophy. These substitute theories 
“analyze personality into abstractions”: 
will, feeling, theory. Here is the “Godless 
mysticism” of Fritz Mauthner (Germany), 
an emotional sense of union with Nothing- 
at-all. Harold Hoffding, the great Danish 
philosopher, tells us that religion is “faith 
in the conservation of values”, but men- 
tions no God to help conserve them. To 
E. G. Spaulding there is purposefulmess in 
nature, but no purposer. Samuel Alex- 
ander, significant English philosopher, is 
sure that evolution is still to be progres- 
sive, to lead to. yet further levels of 
advance; but his confidence is not based 
on. any cosmic companion. Walter Lipp- 
mann would have us grow up and attain 
“maturity” and “disinterestedness”, be- 
cause otherwise we shall miss making the 
best that can be made of a rather poor 
business of a life. Lippmann finds it nec- 
essary to start out seeking a religion from 
the standpoint of that pessimism or dis- 
illusion which is a simple fact of the cul- 
tural milieu he finds himself living in. 
Bertrand Russell offers proud défiance to 
“blind mechanism”, but like Lippmann is 
singularly “ungrateful” to the Great 
Mother whose milk has given him strength 
to defy her. John Dewey finds the prac- 
tical value in “public, objective, and 
shared ideals”, but seems to make it nec- 
essary for people to share his pragmatic 
philosophy before they can have any real 
religion. Humanism—perhaps this group 
would stand some distinguishing of dif- 
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ferent schools—turns its back on the ulti- 
mate questions. It emphasizes Man, his 
duties and _ possibilities; takes men’s 
ethical passion a good deal for granted, 
or as independent of ultimate philosophy, 
and is afraid of using the word “God”. 

It is quite possible that some of these 
opponents may feel themselves a whit 
slandered, either by Brightman or the re- 
viewer. If so, they might be told that reli- 
gion and theology have stood a lot of 
slandering from those who saw no dif- 
ference between the underlying principles 
of theology, the facts symbolized, and 
popular anthropomorphism. 

To Professor Brightman it is the ex- 
pansion of the cosmos under the telescope, 
and the compacting of our view of nature, 
that has brought the realest problem of 
all to present-day theology. God has be- 
come so big, his Universe so extended, 
that it is harder to find Him interested 
in human beings. To be sure, this ex- 
pansion of the idea of God is far older 
than is realized. It began when spirits of 
local shrines became tribal gods. It con- 
tinued when a tribal Jehovah was de- 
clared to be God of all nations. But never- 
theless a God whose domain is measured 
by millions of light-years, and spans meas- 
ureless time, is felt to be out of touch 
with man’s petty plans and needs. (Is not 
all this size made to seem relative when 
we hear that there is another universe, 
just as endless as the outer, within every 
grain of sand?) He seems too vast, too 
universal a cause or background. The 
present offered solution is in the old place: 
God is in the Good, the upward Tendency, 
the Tug of the Ideal. He is not simply 
“throned afar’, but is near in the struggle 
and love of human hearts. That is, he is 
finite. 

Here we come to Brightman’s definition 
of God. We give it in the briefer form: 


Gop IS A PERSON SUPREMELY CON- 
SCIOUS, SUPREMELY VALUABLE, AND 
SUPREMELY CREATIVE, YET LIMITED BOTH 
BY THE FREER CHOICES OF OTHER PERSONS 
AND BY RESTRICTIONS WITHIN His OWN 
NATURE. 


The evidence for belief in God com- 
plete the story. The belief is not the re- 
sult of wish. “The religious man is of all 
men least controlled by his desires.” He 
constantly overrules and orders them. He 
fights his passions and appetites because 
of his religious faith. The real reasons for 
faith in God are rational, valuational, 
from the fact of personality in man, from 
religious experience. 

In the concluding chapter, “Divine 
Dignity and Human Suffering’, it is 
shown that the conception of a finite God 
continues the great points of the Christian 
tradition. 

Besides being a return in the direction 
of Plato, it remains to be added that “The 
Problem of God” is also a part of the 
humanist movement, broadly conceived. 
That is to say, it marks a step in with- 
drawal from a theology and religion based 
on nature to one based on man: his prob- 
lems, his fight, his ideals, his need of a 
God who is a Fighting Ally down in the 
dust and smoke of things. 
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Adherence to the World Court 


The next desirable step in the “waging of peace” 
ROBERT C. DEXTER 


Tue ReGisterR requested Dr. Dexter 
to present the latest developments in 
the advancement of peace, and what 
the liberal churches should do. He has 
just returned from Washington, 
where he learned at first hand the 
situation with respect to desirable 
action in the United States Senate. 


HME most important matter which 

should come before the December ses- 
sion of the Senate, so far at least as the 
churches of America are concerned, is 
the decision in regard to the adherence 
of the United States to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. As every- 
one knows, American adherence to the 
World Court has been urged by each 
President of the United States since the 
time of Woodrow Wilson. It has received 
the endorsement of practically every reli- 
gious body in the country, and not only 
that, but of practically all groups of men 
and women who are interested in the 
welfare of our country and the world. 
The only group of any size and impor- 
tance which has opposed our joining the 
World Court is the Ku Klux Klan. 

At the present time it is particularly 
urgent that the Root protocols be pre- 
sented to the Senate and the Senate take 
affirmative action. Owing to unfortunate 
delays in general disarmament, world- 
wide economic depression and _ possibly 
certain other causes, there is a growing 
spirit of pessimism in regard to world 
peace among the nations of Europe. Per- 
haps the most potent cause of this pes- 
simism is the fact that the United States, 
while professing devotion to the ideals 
of peace and the Kellogg Pact, has so far 
withheld her full co-operaion with any 
of the international organizations set up 
for the purpose of “waging peace’. If 
at this time the Senate of the United 
States ratified the signature of the Presi- 
dent, we should take the first step toward 
full international co-operation. It would 
not only be important in itself, but its 
effect would be instantaneous on the 
morale of the world. Our attitude could 
no longer be said to be one of complete 
and hopeless isolation. 

The main objections which have been 
raised to our country joining the World 
Court have been of two kinds: First, 
there is the attitude of the complete 
isolationist, who maintains that we should 
keep out of all relations with other 
nations and especially with the League 
of Nations. These people maintain that 
the Court is simply a “League Court’. 
This contention is neither legally nor 
practically sound. The Court was organ- 
ized under its own covenant, entirely 
separate from that of the League and, 
indeed, very largely along the lines sug- 
gested by that great American jurist, 
former Secretary of State Elihu Root. It 
is true that members of the Court are 
elected by the Assembly and Council of 
the League, but for the purposes of such 


election, arrangements have been made 
for the United States to vote with both 
the Assembly and the Council. The Court 
is no more a part of the League machinery 
than the Supreme Court of the United 
States is a part of the Senate or the 
House of Representatives. 

The second objection has had some- 
what more legal validity. It concerns the 
vexed question of advisory opinions. It 
has not been the practice of the Supreme 
Court of our country or of many of the 
State courts to render such opinions, al- 
though the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts has been giving them ever since its 
establishment. It was in order to meet 
this objection that the Root protocol, so 
called, was adopted. This protocol has 
been signed and ratified by practically 
all the nations of the world, including 
all the great nations except Russia, which 
is not a member of the Court. In brief, 
the Root protocol provides, that, in case 
of an advisory opinion being requested 
by the Council of the League in matters 
in which “the United States has or claims 
to have an interest’, action on the re- 
quest for the opinion shall be stayed until 
such time as the United States Govern- 
ment shall be consulted. In the extreme 
and unlikely event of the Council and 
the United States being unable to come 
to an agreement, then the United States 
is allowed to withdraw from the Court 
with no intimation of unfriendliness on 
either side. In the opinion of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Secretary of 
State Stimson, and practically every 
American jurist of note, this provides 
adequately against any advisory opinion 
being given by a Court of which the 
United States is a party which affects 
our interests. As a matter of fact, a 
study of the attitude of the Council in 
matters in which the great powers are 
interested shows that it is extremely 
unlikely that such an advisory opinion 
would be presented against the wishes 
of a country such as ours. In other mat- 
ters of the sort, no such action has been 
taken. In fact, one of the criticisms of 
the League is that it has been prac- 
tically impossible to secure action by the 
Council against the wishes of any one 
of the great nations. 

The present protocol of adherence was 
signed by the President and the Secretary 
of State some months ago, and when it 
is presented to the Senate it will con- 
tain the whole text of the Root protocol. 
At the present time, fifty-four nations 
of the world, including all the great 
nations except Russia, have signed the 
protocol of adherence, and forty-five of 
them, again including all the great nations 
except our own and Russia, have ratified 
it. 

An additional protocol dealing with 
questions of organization, residence of the 
judges, ete. was presented at the last 
meeting of the Assembly, and has been 
signed by practically all the nations that 
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are members of the Court except Ethiopia, 
Costa Rica, and Cuba. This protocol, con- 
cerning which Cuba had some objections, 
has been held up owing to Cuba’s refusal 
to sign for a year, but has nothing what- 
ever to do with the United States join- 
ing under the Root protocol. 

The latest advices from Washington are 
to the effect that in all likelihood the 
President will submit the protocol to the 
Senate as soon as it meets in December. 
It will then, in the natural course of 
events, go before the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate; and it is 
hoped by all interested in world peace 
that the Foreign Relations Committee will 
be convinced by the response to the Presi- 
dent’s action, which is assured from all 
parts of the country, that they should 
report favorably to the Senate, if pos- 
sible during the present short session. 
If such a report is made, it will then be 
the task of the friends of the Court to 
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see that the Senators themselves realize 
the tremendous popular backing behind 
the President and the administration in 
their frequently expressed desire to have 
our country co-operate in the effort to 
replace war by law. 

The obligation on religious groups in 
this matter is definite and specific. Prac- 
tically all of them, including the American 
Unitarian Association, have adopted 
specific resolutions urging American co- 
operation. When the matter comes before 
the Foreign Relations Committee and the 
Senate, it will be our task, both as in- 
dividuals and groups, to see that the 
Senators realize that those resolutions, 
ours included, are no empty gestures, 
but that they represent the whole-hearted 
and earnest desires of religious people 
to bring to pass the day foretold by the 
prophet of old, when “men shall beat 
their swords into ploughshares and their 
spears into pruning hooks”. 


ONDENCE 


Liberals—Another Twelve 
To the Editor of Ton CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I was very much interested in the list 
of the twelve leading liberals of the 
United States suggested by Rev. L. M. 
Birkhead, minister of All Souls Unitarian 
Church, Kansas City, Mo. I think that 
almost any Unitarian minister could make 
out an equally good list without including 
even one of the names of Mr. Birkhead. 

I herewith submit my own: 1. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick ; 2. Charles Clayton Mor- 
vison; 3. Samuel Atkins Eliot; 4. Charles 
William Wendte; 5. Stephen S. Wise; 
6. Robert A. Millikan; 7. Glenn Frank; 
8. John J. Lentz; 9. Arthur E. Morgan; 
10. Joseph B. Leighton; 11. Felix Adler; 
12. Jabez T. Sunderland. 

Space forbids me to give reason for the 
inclusion of any of these names. ‘Tis list 
may not be beyond criticism. Others 
might be able to submit a much better 
list. But I honestly believe that it is at 
least as good as Mr. Birkhead’s list. Per- 
haps a judicious mixture and combination 
of the two might be best. J. F. Meyer. 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO. 


Seminar in the Caribbean 


To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


A venture, of high significance and im- 
portance in international relations, is 
being realized this coming February. Latin 
America has been, through the last years, 
of increasing interest and concern. Are we 
in the United States going to be intelligent 
on questions of vital economic, educational, 
and international import? The Committee 
on Cultural Relations with Latin America, 
after a year’s study of this question is 
now announcing the First Annual Session 
of the Seminar in the Caribbean. 

The members of the Seminar will sail 
from New York on the S.S. Caledonia, 
February 14, 1931. Visits will be made to 
San Juan, Porto Rico; Santo Domingo; 
Colon, Canal Zone; Kingston, Jamaica ; 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti; and Havana, Cuba. 
They will return to New York on March 4. 

“We have enlisted a group of able lec- 
turers and leaders of round-table discus- 


 . 


sions-——Dr. Hrnest Gruening, Dr. B. C. Lin- 
deman, Dr. Leland Jenks, Dr. Samuel Guy 
Inman, Charles Thomson, and Carleton 
Beals. Distinguished Latin Americans, as 
Dr. Fernando Ortiz of Cuba and Dr. 
Moises Saenz of Mexico, are expected to 
participate in some of the sessions. 

Seminar programs are being arranged in 
San Juan, Santo Domingo, Port-au-Prince, 
and Cuba. There will be conferences with 
the leaders of the countries visited and vis- 
its to educational institutions, social work 
agencies, ete. 

The Seminar in the Caribbean is being 
established by the Committee, which has 
held the Seminar in Mexico annually since 
1926. Over four hundred men and women 


have participated in the sessions in 
Mexico. 
Applications for membership and re- 


quests for further information should be 
addressed to Hupsert C. HERRING. 


The Committee on Cultural Relations with 
Latin America, 
112 Bast 19th Street, New Yorx«K Ciry. 


“Our Disastrous System” 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I belong to the class called the man in 
the street. I lay no claim to learning, for 
I have none. But after reading your edi- 
torial of October 30, “Our Disastrous Sys- 
tem”, I am convineed that the conceptions 
which most of the outstanding members 
of civilized humanity hold regarding the 
meaning and purpose of life are utterly in- 
adequate to keep us from straying into 
social blind alleys. Of course, there is no 
one in particular to blame. Nature tells 
us nothing except through our senses, and 
there is always the danger that our best 
minds may not interpret aright, because 
of that ubiquitous idol, self. Great leaders 
without dangerous prejudices occur sel- 
dom in history. It is quite easy for those 
gifted persons in whom the elements lie 
mixed just so to believe that the survival 
of their own Class is the key to social 
progress. This belief, or rather prejudice, 
is traceable in every major disaster which 
has befallen civilizations. As a result of 
it the common man, who in reality is the 
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humus of the social soil, is neglected. As 
this soil becomes impoverished through 
neglect it produces more and more the 
woods of discontent, poverty, crime. Lead- 
ers arise out of it less and less seldom, 
until finally the civilization with which it 
is connected sinks into chaos. I believe 
with all sincerity that being a rational 
creature in such a universe as we know 
is a staggering privilege. There is no room 
in this world for Phariseeism. I. believe 
also that the supreme business of leader- 
ship is so to arrange every natural re- 
source over which they gain control that 
nature may be aided in producing rational 
beings. To do this is the true meaning and 
purpose of life. Not to do it means, in the 
long run, just what we are facing to-day. 
Every scrap and shred of human material 
has priceless possibilities. However, getting 
the intelligentsia to see this point is a 
mighty task. I wonder if it can be accom- 
plished in our own civilization; or must 
we, too, sink? 

Nature is forever challenging us to ex- 
ploit her in the interest of ethical and 
moral expansion, nad the dangers con- 
nected are a thousandfold greater than 
those of war; but they are productive in- 
stead of destructive. 

VANCOUVER, B.C. Ropert ELDER. 

Chadwick’s Hymn for Sorrow 


To the Editor of Tam CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


I have been wondering whether THE 
REGISTER would reprint Mr. Chadwick’s 
poem, “It singeth low in every heart.” It 
is in his volume of “Poems”, but is no 
longer obtainable in the form of a card. 
At times I want a copy of this poem to 
send to some friend (not a Unitarian) 
who is in sorrow and loss. I wish it might 
be reprinted on a card to be sent on any 
oecasion—Easter especially; but, if not, 
would THE REGISTER simply reprint it? 
Then I might get a dozen copies of that 
issue and have the poem in printed form 
to use when required. But I am sure many 
people. would be glad to see it in card 
or leaflet form. 

I was a member of Mr. Chadwick’s 
church for twenty years. 


Newport, RI. NATHALIE W. Homans. 


It singeth low in ev’ry heart, 

We hear it each and all— 

A song of those who answer not, 
However we may call. 

They throng the silence of the breast ; 

We see them as of yore— 

The kind, the brave, the true, the sweet, 
Who walk with us no more. 

’Tis hard to take the burden up, 

When these have laid it down; 

They brightened all the joy of life, 

They softened ev’ry frown. 

But, oh! ’tis good to think of them, 
When we are troubled sore. 

Thanks be to God that such have been, 
Though they are here no more! 

More homelike seems the vast unknown, 
Since they have entered there; 

To follow them were not so hard, 
Wherever they may fare. 

They cannot be where God is not, 

On any sea or shore; 

Whate’er betides, Thy love abides, 

Our God, for evermore! 


“Let everything be done with a view to building. 
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Our Organized Violence 


HERE ARE more organized outlaws in this 

country to-day than in any period of our his- 
tory. An outlaw is one who lives beyond the rules 
of society and is its active enemy. His method is 
and must be violence. Any morning the front page 
of the newspaper tells us of a spectacular char- 
acter who defies the whole order of civilization. The 
police power is inadequate, and in a degree fearful 
and corruptible. It is a condition peculiar to no 
city or community. Violence is tolerated by people 
who either do not sense its presence, or, when they 
do, are dumb to its meaning. A notorious gangster 
recently fled this country and was properly sent 
back from a foreign land where he sought refuge. 
His case prompts a reflection by The Manchester 
Guardian on this new form of tyranny. The public 
lacks a clear sense of right and wrong. It does not 
know how to get at the real meaning of violence. 

“Civilization”, says The Guardian, “is based on! 
the annihilation of violence. It sets up certain 
ideals which transcend violence, and out of these 
arise law and government.” But whence comes the 
authority of the government and law? The answer 
is interesting, especially in a daily paper. “Their 
final sanction is religion or belief, and without such 
sanction the machinery by which they work is as 
useless as a motor car without petrol.” This is what 
we forget. We imagine that “so long as we have 
wealth and law courts and colleges and libraries, 
we are civilized. Chicago has probably more of such 
symbols than any other city in the world, but its 
gangsters multiply nevertheless.” 

We have got to “realize socially some ideal, or 
we are just savages decked out in the fine things 
of our own invention’. Our social principles are 
sound in the main, but we have not worked them. 
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The way to right the world is the religious way. 
Religion furnishes the conviction and the drive. If 
all the churches on a given Sunday throughout the 
land united in prayer and instruction, the effect 
would be overwhelming against this growing and 
terrible evil. We are not for more special Sundays 
in church, but we could easily drop out one of 
minor importance and make the expulsion of this 
outrageous state of affairs from our nation a major 
event in all church services. Let us call it “A Day 
Against Violence”. 


Ethics of Gambling 


OT CHICAGO, but Boston, is the scene of one 
form of social violence. One comes out of the 
subway at Park Street, on the most frequented part 
of Boston Common. Across the way the glorious 
spire of Park Street Church points to heaven; but 
here at the exit men pore over horse-racing sheets 
and place bets openly under the sky with a familiar 
figure. It is done on virtually every day in the 
week except Sunday. Something in the manner of 
these men attracts attention. The secret is not hid. 
What is wrong with this business? Why does it 
annoy one’s conscience, or whatever it is that dis- 
tinguishes between right and wrong? This is 
gambling, we say; but what is wrong about gam- 
bling? We know a sound business man would not 
have anyone around his place who gambled. Almost 
daily some career is wrecked by this alleged 
“sport”. There is a looseness of personality in the 
very appearance of those who follow “gaming”. 
But what is the inner reason of one’s revulsion 
from gambling and the gambler? 

Now we have an answer, and we pass it on. It 
is in a book entitled “The Ethics of Gambling”, by 
William Douglas Mackenzie. One can read it in an 
hour or study it for a week. Dr. Mackenzie was until 
his recent retirement the president of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation. He is a man of great schol- 
arship and honor. His calling has been metaphysi- 
cal rather than ethical in its emphasis, and a book 
so cogent and elaborate on a common thing like 
gambling is as surprising as it is final and unan- 
swerable. The book interests us at present because 
gambling is bound up with the gangster. Why? 
Read. The basic answer is that with both gangster 
and gambler there is no sense of the sanctity of 
property. The law of gambling is lawlessness. It 
is, in a word, chance. There is not a single dis- 
tinctly human quality present in gambling. It aban- 
dons reason, conscience, benevolence, justice—in a 
word, all sense of human relations. A man gambling 
is like a man who goes on a drinking bout. He 
throws every rational moral factor that makes 
a man to the winds. That is why among all sins 
there is none greater than nor few so great as 
gambling. When one shrinks from gambling as 
from leprosy, the action is sound. This is what 
we felt as we thought of the gamblers on Boston 
Common. Gambling destroys personality and does 
violence to society. 

Hazards we all must take; but it is characteristic 
of legitimate conduct in human affairs to do all 
that we can to overcome chance, and to get on 
toward security. The law in our human relations is 
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service, or the rendering of equivalent values. This 
is the utter opposite of gambling. Service is a cos- 
mic principle. So let women know what they do 
when they play bridge for money or prizes, and 
church fair committees realize that they degrade 
human beings when they have raffles, and men con- 
sidered “smart” in business understand that they 
engage in damning lawlessness of chance when 
they play fast and loose with money and property. 
The gambler comes to certain disaster, It may 
not be in reputation, if one is lucky ; but it igs dis- 
aster, nevertheless, in character. And society is 
damaged. 


On Editorial Equanimity 


OW FREE are we editors of religious papers? 

There are some people who will take an inci- 
dent quoted by W. B. Norton in his new book, 
“Church and Newspaper’, for the whole truth. He 
relates that a certain Methodist editor stated the 
handicaps under which he did his work, as follows: 
“Theoretically, I can accept and reject contribu- 
tions, but when Dr. So-and-so presents an article 
which he declares is essential to the well-being of 
a great society he represents, and stands over me 
with a club, I confess that I am not always able 
to resist the demand, however much I may be per- 
sonally opposed to the contribution as not being 
of real interest to my readers.” 

This story, with its implication, rouses our good 
neighbor and friend, the Editor of The Congrega- 
tionalist. If some editors are thus dogged in their 
work, he says, then the shoe fits; but he does not 
find im his Boston colleagues on The Christian 
Leader, Zion’s Herald, and this paper, men who 
yield to “Dr. So-and-so”. Certainly Dr. Gilroy in 
The Congregationalist does not fall. He does not 
say we are free from pressure, for pressure is upon 
all of us all of the time. 

Journalism, in the interpretation of religious 
ideals, expressing itself on the major social, polit- 
ical, industrial, economic, ethical, national, inter- 
national, doctrinal, and spiritual issues of the time, 
is the most hazardous of callings, and there is 
never a day when an editor of a church paper is 
without signs that someone disapproves and would 
like to have him fired. This means in all denomina- 
tions, including the vaunted “free” ones. 

We have heard it intimated that no one has ever 
tried to press unduly, in one way or another, his 
demands upon the Editor of THm Rucister. We 
wish that were true. We receive, in common with 
our editorial brethren (their experiences we know 
for truth) many counsels, ranging from a quiet 
hint to something like a club. This last is the 
hardest thing to face, not because we fear we are 
going to weaken and yield, but because to lose all 
constraint in the threatening situation would be 
so human and so righteous. To contain oneself with 
equanimity and do the seeming right is possible be- 
cause one knows the sacredness of the office as cus- 
todian of that soul-liberty without which religion 
is dead. For, after all, a church editor ought to be 
religious. And after all, again, the people who keep 
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hands off and defend the editor’s liberty and in- 
dependency are legion and the saving salt of the 
church. 


Vergil and Modernism 


ERGIL’S FRIENDS are legion, after two thou- 
sand years. He walks upon the world-wide 
scene of the bimillennial celebration an heroic, al- 
most intimate, figure. More than any other poet of 
the pagan world, he comes near to us, and the kin- 
ship is due to the fact that in his writing “we find 
man’s nature pointing to the higher life which 
Christianity would soon afford”. Though Vergil 
moved in all his thought in what the Christian 
calls the natural sphere, and his characters lacked 
that something which comes of immersion in a 
supernatural religion, yet, says “Pilgrim” in 
America, “their moral standards, their sense of 
proportion and fitness, their longings and intuitions 
and presentiments, are ready, as it were, to be 
touched with grace in order to be made Christian”. 
This great humanist is the kind of teacher that 
the cultural advocates of humanism in our time 
are unceasingly praising. First of all, he is positive, 
and not negative; and he is pointing always to that 
which is beyond the natural man, within whose 
compass he confines himself, to be sure, but this 
natural man knows himself to be here for some- 
thing infinitely higher while he keeps his bees and 
prunes his vines or thinks of Rome’s future destiny. 
By contrast, the disciple of Vergil in our co- 
temporary journal pictures the recent dedication 
of a great church in which the supernatural ele- 
ment suggested by the pagan poet is wanting. The 
magnificent outward adorning—all that the eye can 
see and the ear can hear—is Christian; but these 
are nothing, he says, because “the abundant life’, 
as offered by Christ, is rejected. The writer, a priest 
of Rome, quotes the so-called modernist ,minister 
at the dedicatory service, as follows: “Nothing 
matters in Christianity except those things that ~ 
bring abundant life to personality”; and lines are 
taken from the church calendar concluding: 
Let prideful priests do battle about creeds, 
The church is mine that does most Christlike deeds. 

Yes, says the critic, but this is not Christianity ; 
for it does nothing against or beyond “the modern, 
materialistic world, with its over-production, its ad- 
vertising psychology, and its impersonal attitude 
towards human rights”. Here the abundant life is 
concerned with a tawdry abundance of things. The 
modern man must be impressed, not necessarily 
with the justice of the criticism of this concrete 
example of “anomalous religion”, but with the far, 
mystic significance of elements which we must con- 
fess are apparently rejected in many modernist 
parts of the Protestant churches. 

If we may learn through a Roman Catholic 
medium, and a pagan poet who has come to live 
again, the true meaning of religion, which always 
must have its reaches of infinity and eternity, that 
is, its perfect terms, without which man has never 
lived his: best, the great Vergilian anniversary will 
have made a contribution not to literature only, but 
to spiritual life and progress, 
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Literature 


Deserved 


Few will be disposed to question the latest award of the Nobel prize 
for literature. This year, for the first time since the endowment was estab- 
lished, it comes to this country, being given to Sinclair Lewis, chiefly on 
the basis of Babbitt, which the Swedish judges regard as his masterpiece. 
In our opinion, they are not far from wrong. Mr. Lewis has written a num- 
ber of outstanding novels. His Main Street, Arrowsmith, Dodsworth, Elmer 
Gantry, all had distinctive merit for their vivid handling of various phases 
of contemporary civilization in this land of the free. For skillful holding 
up of a mirror to the psychology of the average American, they are un- 
surpassed. Certainly no other living writer of fiction among us has ever 
approached within hailing distance of them. Whatever they may lack as 
stories, as chapters in our social history they have permanent value. But 
Babbitt, we believe, overtops them all. Upon its pages, the mental and 
spiritual processes of the man in the street, joiner, go-getter, realtor, are 
laid bare with an insight, wit, and cleverness almost diabolical. In this 
work, Mr. Lewis revealed himself as a great novelist. We are glad that 


this prize has been awarded to him. He deserves it. 


A. R. H. 


An American Saint 


MorHer ALPHONSA, ROSE HAWTHORNE LaA- 
THROP. By James J. Walsh. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.25. 

The story of a noble life, whose power is 
somewhat marred by the literary short- 
comings of its narrator. Altogether re- 
grettable is it that a biography so rich in 
dramatic contrasts and noble truths should 
have been entrusted to hands manifestly 
unequal to their task. In the entire range 
of American history, for sheer splendor 
of accomplishment through complete sacri- 
fice of self, no career has surpassed the 
one herein recorded. Rose Hawthorne, 
youngest daughter of the great novelist 
and his wife, Sophia Peabody, born and 
bred of the best Puritan stock, grew up 
in Salem and Coneord, in an environment 
essentially characteristic of New Eng- 
land of the middle nineteenth century. 
Like her neighbors, the Emersons, Alcotts, 
and Hoars, her parents were Unitarians, 
and she herself knew no other than the 
ideals and beliefs of liberal Christianity. 
A brilliant girl, possessing no small meas- 
ure of the gifts of her famous father, in 
her early twenties she married happily. 
A few years later, she and her husband 
were converted to Roman Catholicism, 
and, after his death, at the age of forty- 
three, she enlisted in the service with 
which her name will always be associated. 
Moved by no ambition for fame, seeking 
only to be of help somewhere in making 
easier the burdens of the suffering poor, 
she saw an opportunity and grasped it. 
Appalled by the terrible privations en- 
dured by those suffering from incurable 
cancer, friendless and without money, she 
rented a tiny flat of three rooms and a 
kitchen in a tumble-down tenement in the 
lower East Side of New York, and there 
began her work of bringing some light 
and comfort into lives doomed to agony, 
which no institution could care for. Her 
efforts were small, personal, unobtrusive. 
With genuine heroism and utter disregard 
of self, she and two other noble women 
took to live with them a few afflicted 


women, devoting themselves to their care. 
They had little money. The work was 
anything but agreeable. But they flung 
themselves whole-heartedly, with a pas- 
sion truly Christlike, into their task; and 
they kept at it for thirty-two years, seeing 
their efforts gradually develop, widening 
in scope and influence, until it included 
many patients of both sexes, and the 
original four rooms had grown into two 
modern hospitals, adequately equipped, one 
in the slums, the other outside the city. 
During the same period, Mrs. Lathrop and 
her assistants had been received by their 
church as sisters of the Order of Saint 
Dominic. As Mother Alphonsa, she became 
superior of the two institutions she had 
created, in whose behalf she labored un- 
ceasingly until her death, in 1926. So 
lived and died this woman, who deserves 
to be remembered not only by the mem- 
bers of her own church, but by all the 
world as a saint, one of the greatest our 
country has produced. It is impossible to 
read her story without being deeply moved 
by its tremendous implications. One only 
regrets that it has not been told by a more 
experienced biographer. Father Walsh 
writes in a spirit of sincere admiration. But 
his material is badly arranged. He records 
much, but also omits much that we wish 
he might have included. Barring these 
slight defects, his work is well worth read- 
ing, setting forth, as it does, a personality 
rich in spiritual power, a career of fruit- 
fulness unbounded. A. R. H. 


A Human Document 


Twice Born IN Russia. By Natalia Petrova. 
New York: William Morrow and Company. 
$2.00. 

The woman who wrote this book went 
through the Bolshevist Revolution. Iso- 
lated from all her friends, she was com- 
pelled by force of circumstance to sustain 
herself and her children. Her family was 
of the old Russian nobility, whose auto- 
cratic traditions reached back to the early 
ezars, She tells of a youth protected and 
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superior; of her marriage; of her life in 
the country as an aristocrat, taught to 
consider peasants an inferior race. Then 
Russia was rent with revolution. Terrible 
years succeeded. The author does not 
attempt to describe political situations, and 
writes with a striking lack of prejudice, 
considering the protracted suffering and 
hardship the revolution caused her. The 
narrative is a personal one. It has the 
strength and appeal of simplicity. One 
could not doubt its truth, or the depths 
of sorrow and despair to which many inno- 
cent, unoffending folk in Russia sunk, All 
these experiences had their effect on the 
author, and in the end she came to live 
a new life, utterly unlike the old. So the 
title. BE. H.C. 


Ethnology and Education 


GROWING UP IN New GUINEA. By Margaret 
Mead. New York City: William Morrow & Co. 
$3.50. 


An excellent illustration of the contri- 
bution which the social sciences, in this 
case anthropology, are making to human 
understanding. If all preachers, educators, 
and philosophers read this book and its 
companion volume, Coming of Age im 
Samoa, not only with a view to mastering 
the facts therein presented, but having in 
mind the general contribution which its 
method would make to their own work, 
we should get along faster both in the 
chureh and in the school, and philosophy 
would move further away from theoreti- 
cal castles in Spain or barren logic-chop- 
ping. Following the fruitful example of 
the natural scientist, Miss Mead has made 
a detailed first-hand study of the methods 
by which children in a remote and 
hitherto untouched section of the Admi- 
ralty Islands master their native culture. 
The care given to their physical reactions, 
particularly their habituation to a semi- 
aquatic environment, is contrasted forcibly 
with the apparent lack of attention to 
such matters as social discipline and social 
inheritance; and yet the result is the turn- 
ing out of men and women who, because 
their elders have no questions as to the 
value of their culture, become stanch pil- 
lars of the status quo. This is not the 
place, nor is there the time to go into the 
details of life among the Manus, nor the 
experiences which infants, growing boys 
and girls, and adults go through so that 
they may be fitted into their social and 
material environment. That is all de- 
seribed carefully and_ scientifically, and 
yet with very real literary charm, in the 
book itself. The changes which transform 
the jolly camaraderie of childhood into a 
“sober, anxious, calculating, bad-tempered 
business man” are sometimes abrupt and 
sometimes cruel; but they accomplish the 
result aimed at. 

In Part Two, Miss Mead compares the 
method of education among the Manus 
with our own. There is a startling resem- 
blance in the product, at least. Both among 
the Manus and among ourselves, “wealth 
is the only goal, and what a man has 
is substituted for what he is’. “We treat 
our children as the Manus do, permit 
them to grow up as the lords of an empty 
creation, despising the adults who slave 
for them so devotedly, and then apply the 
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whip of shame to make them fall in line 
with a course of life which they have 
hever been taught to see as noble or 
dignified—this is giving a stone to those 
who have a right to good bread.” A dif- 
ference between the education in America 
and education in New Guinea is that the 
father takes a much more important part 
in the process among the Manus than 
among ourselves. Our problem is over-fem- 
inization, and this, as the author points 
out, makes for very serious complications 
in later life among American men. 

Miss Mead makes a serious criticism of 
naturalism in education. She points out 
that among the Manus, at any rate, chil- 
dren are not naturally imaginative or 
naturally artistic or naturally generous, 
but that these qualities come only through 
cultivation; nor does she believe that 
formal education will save the world. In 
our training colleges for teachers, the 
students are taught “how to teach every- 
thing under the sun, but they are taught 
very little about art, literature, history, 
or themselves”. “Thirty hours of pedagogy, 
courses in how to teach history and biol- 
ogy, are regarded by school boards as more 
valuable than academic distinction in these 
subjects. . . . If teachers are to be the 
advance guard of civilization, they must 
first be given a genuine feeling for and 
understanding of that civilization.’’ What- 
ever our criticisms of the Manu culture 
are, and they are many, this understand- 
ing of their own culture and appreciation 
of it is much more evident than it is in 
America. 

The appendices, in which the author 
gives some account of her methodology, for 
teachers and those who are leaders in 
religion or education are most valuable. 
One wiskes that we were able to study 
our own methods in the churches and in 
the schools in the same scientific manner 
as life in primitive society is thus studied. 
Such a desire cannot be fulfilled because 
of the complexities of civilized life; but 
if the reader gets nothing else than the 
desire to subject our religious, philosophi- 
cal, and educational generalities to the 
test of experiment, then he will not have 


read Growing Up in New Guinea in vain. 
Ru OsDs 


Among the Caribbeans 


TRAILING THE CoNQuUISTADORES. By Samuel 
Guy Inman. New York: The Friendship Press. 
$1.00. Paper, 60 cents. 

The book contains an interesting descrip- 
tion of life and conditions in the Caribbean 
islands and analyzes the character and 
effects of the United States intervention 
in Cuba, Porto Rico, Haiti, and Santo 
Domingo. As a background and introduc- 
tion to the study of the present situation, 
there is a picturesque sketch of the Con- 
quistadores, the early Spanish adventurers 
who first settled Santo Domingo and then 
swarmed over the islands and the conti- 
nent. The author criticizes severely the 
United States policy in the Caribbean, The 
Platt Amendment, which gives us the 
right to intervene in Cuba to preserve 
law and order, practically serves to sup- 
port corrupt and dictatorial methods of 
government, since we discourage revolu- 
tionary methods of securing reform. 

American corporations have secured a 
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dominating position in the island, but 
have not assumed responsibility for the 
welfare of the country, doing practically 
nothing for the cultural interests of the 
people. In Porto Rico, after thirty years 
of American occupation, the poverty of 
the people is worse now than in the begin- 
ning. American financiers have developed 
large plantations, but the people have in- 
sufficient land to produce food, and mul- 
titudes suffer from diseases caused by 
malnutrition. In Haiti, our marines in 
the past fourteen years haye preserved 
law and order, have built roads and 
fought disease, but have done little or 
nothing to prepare the people to carry on 
self-government when we shall finally leave 
the country. Here, again, we have shown a 
lack of sympathy with whatever native 
culture there may be. ¥F, J. G. 


Protestant “A Sorry Figure” 


RELIGION OR FArrH. By Walter Lowrie. Bos- 
ton: Marshall Jones Company. $2.00. 

On the cover of this book it is said, “If 
it were possible to state in a few words 
what this book is driving at, it need never 
have been written.” After reading it care- 
fully, we confess that in neither few nor 
many words could we state what the 
author is driving at. He is trying to say 
something that he thinks to be important, 
but rambles around in a vain effort to 
find what that is and leaves the reader 
wondering what it is all about. 

Perhaps the confusion is due to the 
writer’s own state of mind. He confesses 
that he is a priest of a Protestant church, 
who yet must disparage Protestantism and 
admire Catholicism. He says, “The Protes- 
tant does not belie his name when he 
follows Catholic practices.’ To him the 
Protestant is “a sorry figure’ and he is 
proud to be a Catholic, but seeks to be 
both. The Protestant is described as “‘radi- 
cally irreligious” and “radically worldly”. 
In proof of the last statement he says: 
“We have only to think of the unquestion- 
able predominance of the Protestant in 
the world of the nineteenth century—in 
learning, science, and invention; in war, 
politics, and business—that is to say, pre- 
cisely in respect to those factors which 
loom largest in our picture of the world.” 
He also points out that every Protestant 
nation has become strong and prosperous, 
whereas every pagan and Catholic nation 
has remained weak and impoverished. As 
this world is under the condemnation of 
God, those who have gained most out of 
this world must be farthest from God, 
while those who have remained poorest 
must be nearest to God. Such at least 
seems to be the end of his disjointed 
argument. We acy, 


An American Peerage 


Wuo’s WHO IN AMBRICA FOR 1930-31. Chi- 
cago: The A. N. Marquis Company. $8.50. 


A veritable American dictionary of 
national biography in compact form, Who’s 
Who in America, is one of our national 
institutions. Its latest edition contains no 
less than 2,600 pages, presenting brief 
biographies of 29,704 Americans who have 
attained more or less prominence’ in many 
walks of life, of which 3,500 have not ap- 


peared before. The compilation of such a times. 
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work has involved a tremendous amount 
of effort, scrupulous care being necessary 
for the exact recording of a multitude of 
details. The result is a book of enormous 
value, both as a work for reference and 
aS an indication of the progress of our 
native civilization. Here is what amounts 
to a national peerage, so far as our Ameri- 
can aristocracy, not of lineage, but of 
brains, can be defined by any particular 
group of minds. One may wonder how 
certain names came to be included, why 
others have been omitted. But the work, 
as a whole, is well done. That it is a mine 
of yaluable information there can be no 
question. A. R. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


HOOSIER RHYMES AND RBPADINGS. By Virgil 
Ray Mullins. Fowler, Indiana: The Benton Re- 
view Shop. 

Something in the style of James Whit- 
comb Riley. Abundantly illustrated with 
fine photographs and indifferent line draw- 
ings. Like Dame Goose’s lad, “It is not 
very good, nor yet very bad.” Some senti- 
ment, some country store philosophy, and 
some recollections of childhood. BE. F. 


Our CHANGING Moravity. Introduction by 
Freda Kirchwey. New York: Albert and Charles 
Boni. $2.50. 

This is not the first appearance of this 
volume, It takes the form of a symposium. 
Between its covers are opinions for every- 
one. The contributors write with freedom 
of expression, and their opinions induce 
thought, though they do not always per- 
suade. Some articles are more valuable 
than others; but the book, taken as a 
whole, is a valuable study on the pshchol- 
ogy of the sex relations. BE. H. C. 

In THE LIGHT OF THH SUPERNATURAL. By Rev. 
John F. Como. Boston: The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House. $1.25. 

The author describes himself as a mem- 
ber of the College of Preachers. His book 
accepts evolution, but is sure of revela- 
tion, believes in the sacraments as ‘“‘chan- 
nels of grace to release the soul from the 
power of sin”, defines sin as “the definite 
resolve of the human will to live its life 
apart from a certain and definite moral 
standard made clear to the world through 
revelation”. Well written, but entirely un- 
convincing to one who doubts revelation, 
in the author’s sense. E. F. 


THe Master: A Lire or Jesus Curist. By 
Walter Russell Bowie. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

This meritorious book—“a religious book 
club selection”—was first published about 
two years ago, at the price of two dol- 
lars and fifty cents, and reviewed at some 
length in these columns. Now the pub- 
lishers have reissued the same book, with- 
out reduction in size or lowering of 
quality of paper or workmanship, at the 
price of one dollar. If this reduction in 
price will prove conducive to a still wider 
circulation of this volume, the publishers 
will have rendered the reading public and 
the cause of religion good service. In his 
constructive, eloquent, and deeply spiritual 
interpretation of Jesus and his reported 
sayings, Dr. Bowie makes a substantial 
contribution to the spiritual needs of the 
A. M. BE. 
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Little Cécile of Old Provence 


(A Story of the Children’s Crusade) 
M. WILMA STUBBS 


The sun was not yet an hour above the 
horizon when Cécile slipped softly through 
the little postern gate opening in the 
shadow of the mighty arch which formed 
the southern entrance to the city. Already 
a long line of traders and traffickers were 
entering the gate with fruits and vege- 
tables for the hungry thousands within 
the city, while, jostling against these in- 
vaders, a company of travelers, who would 
see the great city before night fell, spared 
no words in making a way, until the up- 
roar became confusion worse confounded. 
Foot travelers were glad to escape through 
the postern. 

Once outside the gate and across the 
moat Cécile knew a path that slipped 
away by the riverside, under the syca- 
mores, and not too far from the highway. 
You were not so likely to meet people 
there that you knew, and Cécile did not 
wish to meet anyone. Besides, down there 
the soft lapping of the water came to you 
and the birds sang beautiful little songs 
to the accompaniment of the river’s music. 
To-day the azure of a southern sky was 
glowing with its deepest hues, harmoniz- 
ing wonderfully with the soft grays of the 
turreted city on the hill—a magic pic- 
ture as Cécile saw it through a veil of 
green foliage. 

Yet for all the brilliant color, for all 
the flash of wings over the gleaming water 
and the travelers’ chants that came to 
her at times from the great road, the little 
maid was not happy. Almost for the first 
time in her twelve brief years she had 
seriously disobeyed the father and mother 
she loved so dearly. 

She was going away from. them—oh, 
so very far away! Cécile swallowed a 
great sob as she tried to imagine how long 
it would take the white-winged ships to 
reach the land where were the Holy 
City and the blessed Sepulcher. Once there, 
with her crusading brothers and sisters, 
the Infidel fleeing in terror before their 
innocence—so the Brother had promised 
—and her feet pressing the stones trodden 
by the Sayiour, then surely she would 
be neither sad nor lonely. If only there 
were not all that long way to travel first! 
Cécile had once heard fearful things that 
had befallen a crusading army. But she 
had not thought of these tales yesterday 
in the marketplace. 

Cécile had gone to the Place du Marché 
without her mother’s knowledge or consent. 
The very lost thing that Pére Delorme had 
said that morning on going down into the 
shop was “Don’t let Cécile go beyond our 
street to-day!” Cécile had heard and 
understood what he meant. For Pierre, 
the silk merchant’s son across the way, 
had promised to take his sisters to hear 
Brother André preach the crusade. Cécile 
might go, too, if she wished; he wouldn’t 


mind looking out for three instead of two. 
And the litile girl had managed to leave 
the house quietly, while her mother. was 
busy with the baking. 

She had only wanted to hear, of course; 
for she well knew that, devout as were 
her father and mother, they would never 
allow their only daughter to join the great 
throng of children who were gathering 
from far and near to sail away from 
Marseilles ‘to the Holy Land, where they 
hoped to achieve that in which the sinful 
Crusaders had failed—the recovery of the 
Lord’s Sepulcher from the possession of the 
Moslem. But the eloquent Brother, himself 
hardly more than a youth, had said such 
wonderful things. He had reminded them 
how dearly the good Lord Jesus had loved 
the children, how it was a little lad whose 
loaves and fishes had been used to feed 
the multitude, and how in old Jerusalem 
the boys and girls had spread their gar- 
ments in his path and had hailed him 
as conqueror. If they who listened now 
would leave father and mother and would 
go away over the seas to deliver the Holy 


Peace 
What is thy mystic charm, 
O beautiful autumn night! 
Not the sigh of the south wind warm, 
Not thy harvest moon’s pure light; 


Not the calm of the glassy sea, 
Reflecting thy stars above; 

Not thy perfumes borne to me 
On the balmy air I love: 


But the soul of all thou art 
Calls to the soul in me, 
And speaks to my quiet heart 
With the voice of sky and sea. 
—Celia Thaxter. 


Sentence Sermon 
Acquaint now thyself with him, and 
be at peace.—Job wvii.21. 


City from the Saracen usurper, they would 
receive his blessing just as had those chil- 
dren in the long ago. And then they would 
be able to do wonderful things for their 
parents because of it and so obtain their 
forgiveness 

Pierre had looked at Blanche and Bet- 
tina. Fear and longing were struggling 
together in their home-loving souls. But 
Oécile’s face was aglow. At that moment 
she saw the Lord Jesus just as he looked 
in the picture at the church, holding out 
his arms toward the children whom the 
mothers of Palestine were bringing to him 
for his blessing. She had always liked the 
picture, because it made him seem so near, 

“You won't go, of course”, Pierre was 
saying. “But I—TI shall steal away before 
the others are risen in the morning and 
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join the merchants who are returning to 
Marseilles to-morrow.” 

That was enough. Blanche was decided. 
Pierre was always assuming such airs 
because he was a boy, and a year older. 

“But we will go, too”, Blanche remon- 
strated, “You shall take us with you.” 

“Then Cécile must go’, Pierre declared 
stoutly. “You will go, won’t you Cécile?” 

“Yes”, the little maid had breathed 
softly, still seeing the picture of the Christ 
at the church. Her heart beat wildly and 
choked further words. 

It had been arranged that they should 
leave the city separately to avoid dis- 
covery. They would meet at the village of 
Lavanne three miles away by the main 
highway, and there together they would 
await the merchants who, Pierre had told 
them, would give them protection on their 
journey to Marseilles. 

Cécile roused herself from her reverie 
realizing that she had been lingering too 
long by the pleasant river shore. After 
this turn of the path she would see the 
great gray city on the hill no longer. But 
somehow, when she looked up there for 
the last time, she could not see the towers 
clearly. A mist was over them all. Then 
she hurried on very fast. The sound of 
the travelers’ songs, meanwhile grew 
fainter and fainter in the distance. 

When Cécile came through the forest 
path, which she had thought shorter and 
safer than the highway, and found herself 
close to the red-roofed village, she saw 
nothing of the merchants’ party. She had 
had time enough, then, after all, she 
thought to herself. But Pierre and his 
sisters were not at the Inn, and the mis- 
tress of the place looked at her com- 
passionately. 

“The travelers clattered through here 
not twenty minutes ago”, she said, “and a 
merry party they were. Yes, yes, there was 
a lad among them and two little girls 
not old enough to be away from their 
mother—but what am I saying? The 
Brother warned us that it is a fearful 
sin to doubt the Lord will care for those 
who are doing him service. A cross path 
to the next village? Yes, over that bit of 
hill yonder. The road follows the river.” 

Cécile turned sadly to mount the steep 
path. The sun was beating down with 
greater and greater foree. But she had 
not a moment to lose, and so she hastened 
up the uneven hillside, although the sharp 
stones hurt her feet terribly. 

So absorbed was she in her thoughts 
that she did not notice a traveler sitting 
on a fallen tree-trunk just where the path 
dropped again to the next valley. 

“God bless thee, my little maid.” 

The unexpected voice made Cécile start 
so quickly that her foot slipped on a 
rounded pebble and she fell. In a moment 
the dark-robed figure was by her side, and 
a strong, kindly face bent over her. 

“Art hurt, little one?’ came the anxious 
inquiry. “I had not thought to startle 
thee so.” 

The child made an effort to rise, but 
sank back with a ery of pain. 

“Oh, I cannot walk and I must be at 
the village in time. What shall I do?” 

“At Valdefleurs? And why must thee 
be there so soon?” 
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The monk meanwhile drew off Cécile’s 
shoe and hound the sprained ankle with 
a cloth wet from a water flask that lay 
by his open book. 

“Pierre and Blanche and Bettina will 
go on without me, as they did at Lavanne, 
for the merchants will not wait”, almost 
sobbed Cécile. 

“Are Pierre and the others going to 
Marseilles?” questioned the Father in a 
matter-of-fact tone, while he finished 
knotting the improvised bandage. 

Cécile looked up quickly. 

“Why do you ask? The road leads also to 
Avignon.” 

“Because I shouldn’t go to Marseilles, 
if I were in your place. In sooth, just now 
thou canst not”, he added, surveying the 
swollen foot critically. 

“Oh, but I can and I must.” And Cécile 
drew herself up quickly, only to sink back 
as suddenly with a little moan. 

“Why should I not go to Marseilles, if 
I wish? You are a Brother of the monas- 
tery in the valley, I think; and the monks 
believe in the Crusades, do they not?’ 

Cécile scanned his face earnestly. After 
all, she was not half so unhappy as she had 
thought she would be and as, of course, 
she ought to be at finding it impossible to 
zo on to Marseilles. She saw again the 
gray city on the hill just as she had seen it 
that morning before rounding the turn. 

“Wilt promise not to tell anyone what 
I am going to say to thee, little maid? 
In some way I know if thou dost promise, 
thou wilt not speak.” 

“I promise, Father,’ Cécile responded 
simply. 

“A year ago, I had two little daughters, 
the oldest just your age, I judge”, the 
monk began dreamily. ‘Their mother was 
so proud ef them, and so was I, and of 
her, too. i spent my days transcribing for 
the avocats in the Hotel de Ville, and 
when the day’s work was over, we were so 
happy at the evening meal and the games 
that followed it. But God saw fit to take 
them all in one short week. And then 
what was there for me but the cloister? 
As to the Crusade, I fear greatly for the 


children who will sail out of Marseilles 


Harbor. If all be true that has been whis- 
pered, no good will come of it. I can trust 
thee, little maid?” he repeated, searching 
her face for his answer. Then, as if satis- 
fied, he went on: , 

“Some day thou wilt remember what 
I say and thank me for it. The good Lord 
Jesus is just as near you here as he would 
be in the Holy Land—nearer, I believe, 
if thou art obeying thy father and mother 
and trying to live rightly here at home. 
Well mayest thou believe that he loves 
the children now and here, as of old in 
Palestine. But much I fear these others, 
who would perchance only carry thee 
away into slavery. 

“But, I repeat, tell no one what I have 
said. It would not do for the abbot to 
know that I was teaching such heretical 
doctrine. And now, if thou art ready, I 
will help thee down to the inn and find 
thee a conveyance home. Perchance there 
will be yet time to bring back Pierre and 
his sisters. But that is my affair.” 

All the way home, Cécile saw those 
wonderful pictures—the great gray city 
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on the hill and the face of the good Jesus 
at the church. Only now they melted into 
one another in a strange and beautiful 


way. 


[All rights reserved] 


Bonfires 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
In show’rs of russet, gold, and red, 
The leaves drop down from overhead; 


And every wind that shakes the tree 
Brings rustling rain of leaves set free. 


They dance and skip without a sound; 
They lie and dream upon the ground. 
The children frolic, ankle-deep, 

And rake them in a russet heap. 


When twilight closes, gray and chill, 
They light their bonfire with a will; 
They dance about the cheery blaze 
And hail the happy autumn days. 


ie 
Books for Children 


TorRNADO Boy. By Thomas (©. Hinkle. New 
York: William Morrow and Company. $2.00. 

This is a stirring tale of the Old West. 
Dr. Hinkle is known for his lively stories, 
notably narratives with dogs and horses 
for heroes. Tornado Boy was a clever 
and beautiful horse, blue of coat, and 
with white stocking legs. Rustlers stole 
him. Thus begins and continues a thrill- 
ing account of a wild horse, interesting to 
all lovers of animals. 


TIED IN THD NinTH. By Merritt Parmelee 
Allen. New York: The Century Company. $1.75. 

Here is a baseball book. What Ameri- 
can boy worth the name does not thrill 
when spring comes and the boys go over 
to the back lot and choose sides? Mr. 
Allen knows the game, and writes in a 
manner to appeal to youthful enthusiasts. 
Woven into the fiction accounts is con- 
siderable valuable information. There are 
twelve of these stories. They express not 
only zest for the great national sport, but 
the value of fair play. The tales make no 
claim to literature; but they have action, 
and should enlist boys’ interest. 


Tur Boy’s Book or ANNAPOLIS. By George 
L. Knapp. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 

This description of Annapolis by Mr. 
Knapp includes the town and the Naval 
College; the buildings, the routine of the 
students, ete. It would be of interest to a 
boy planning to begin his career in that 
place. 


LINNET ON THE THRESHOLD. By Margaret 
Thomsen Raymond. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.00. 

Linnet was on the threshold of some 
new and by no means pleasant experiences 
when she made her unwilling feet take 
her to Baumgarten’s where, according to 
a crumpled advertisement in her purse, 
Mr. O’Gorman would interview prospective 
messenger girls. It was a strange and 
bewildering environment for the young 
girl used to happy days spent in school. 
But with Father sick and Mother worn 
out and embittered with the struggle to 
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make both ends meet, Linnet could not 
think of her own discomfort. How she 
adjusted herself to her new surroundings 
makes a worth-while story for girls, who 
will admire the sporting spirit of the young 
heroine. 


AT THB SIGN OF THE WILD Horsn. By Louise 
Seymour Hasbrouck. New York: The Century 
Company. $1.75. 


“Don’t get mixed up with any of those 
wild horses”, was Uncle William’s parting 
admonition when Veronica Ashe started out 
to spend her summer with her cousins at 
the School of Dynamic Expression, Wild 
Horse Colony, Woodhollow, N.Y., and 
Veronica gayly promised. She might have 
hesitated had she known all the summer 
had in store for her. But no matter how 
involved in the escapades of the younger 
Set of this artists’ colony Veronica became, 
she always remained her reliable and 
poised self. 


Tur Fuyine CRoMLECH. By Hugh De Blacum, 
New York: The Century Company, $2.50. 

He was a lovesick youth who wandered 
through Ireland searching for a girl he 
could not forget. All he had was a memory 
and a picture of her home, beside which 
was one of those great, elevated stones of 
ancient traditions known as the cromlech. 
Youths do foolish things for girls who 
have no more than crossed their paths. 
All such will appreciate this love-quest. In 
the story are unusual adventures, gayety, 
legends, a mystic something that belongs 
distinctly to Ireland. 

David Maxwell, of quixotic tempera- 
ment, is a delightful character. His quest, 
adventures thereto, and ultimate discov- 
ery will repay readers who like the 
mystic, glamorous, and unusual in a story. 


Tue Youne Livinestonnes. By Denis Mackail. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

This lively tale is of the adventures of 
a brother and sister, who get ito trouble 
and help each other out by -ingenious 
methods. The narrative includes adventure 
after adventure, each of which might have 
happened in life as it did in the story. The 
story has humor, romance, and convincing 
action. One is reminded of Booth Tarking- 
ton’s style of writing. The author writes 
not up, nor down, to the younger genera- 
tion, but as an interested and understand- 
ing associate. The young Livingstones are 
real people, as brothers and sisters who 
read about them will perceive. 


Tue Sritver Sarit. By Mary Ellen Chase. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. 

The author of this entertaining narra- 
tive is well known as a writer of adult 
and juvenile fiction. Recently she won a 
prize of $2,500 in a “short” short-story 
contest conducted by Pictorial Review. The 
story centers in the State of Maine, the 
author’s native State. Judith and her 
friends live on the rugged Maine coast. 
The difficulties of living there are por- 
trayed with the decisive touch of con- 
viction. Heroism in light-house service, 
obstacles in the way of getting an educa- 
tion, toiling on land, and adventures on 
the sea are woven into the narrative with 
telling effect. 
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Indianapolis Church Chapel Dedicated 
In Memory of Elizabeth Goodnow Wicks 


HE new children’s chapel of All Souls 

Unitarian Church of Indianapolis, Ind., 
built as a memorial to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Goodnow Wicks, wife of Dr. Frank S. C. 
Wicks, minister of the church, was dedi- 
cated October 19. 

Following a service of commemoration 
in the church read by Dr. Wicks, and an 
address by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot of the 
Arlington Street Church of Boston, Mass., 
a procession formed to march into the 
chapel for the dedication. It was led by 
Adelaine Lewis and Amy Louise Jose, II, 
grandchildren of two of the founders of 
the church, followed by Dr. Wicks and 
Dr. Eliot. The roll of founders was called, 
and Mrs. Robert Elliott, Mrs. Jessy Wallin 
Heywood, Mrs. ©. A. MeCotter, and Mrs. 
Grace Julian Clarke rose to represent 
them in the procession. Next in line were 
the trustees, followed by representatives 
of the 1911 group, led by Hugh McKennan 
Landon, president of the board for that 
year. Then came the presidents of the 
yarious church organizations. 

©. B. Durham, of the building commit- 
tee, presented the keys to Dr. Charles O. 
McCormick, president of the board, who 
said: 

“Officially, in behalf of the board of 
trustees, members, and friends of All Souls 
Unitarian Church, I wish to express a 
keen gratitude for the excellent work of 
the building committee, the finance com- 
mittee, planning committee, the publicity 
committee, the decorating and furnishing 
committee, grounds committee, and all 
contributors and supporters in materializ- 
ing this beautiful structure, as presented 
to-day. 

“However, we are prouder still and more 
grateful for the forceful inspiration that 
led and assisted the workers at all times 
in completing so admirably this noble task 
in so brief a time as less than six months 
from the conception of the first plan, and 
well within a year of the passing of Eliza- 
beth Goodnow Wicks, in whose memory 
this edifice stands. 

“When the ordinary individual or one 
of royalty departs this life, he has either 
prearranged, or his legacy sees to it, that 
a marble shaft or a costly sepulcher marks 
the event; but when the extraordinary 
citizen or saintly individual passes, his 
or her friends, the people of the com- 
munity, or peoples at large who enjoyed 
the influenee of that sublime life, arise 
and, concentrating their forces, cause to be 
erected structures similar to this beauti- 
ful chapel, in order that the ideals that 
guided that life may be handed on to 
future generations, thus establishing im- 
mortality of man at least in the hearts 
of fellow men. 

“This key I hold highly symbolic of a 
security that locks for all earthly time in 
our hearts a truly sweet memory of a 
truly great woman. 

“And now, Doctor 
worthiness, will you 
dedicate this chapel?’ 


Wicks, 
please 


in all your 
proceed to 


Dr. Eliot then paid a warm and loving 
tribute to Elizabeth Goodnow Wicks. 

Dr. Wicks and the congregation then 
read the act of dedication, the opening 
words of the minister being, “To the holy 
memory of one whose whole life was 
devoted to love, truth, and service, we 
dedicate this building,’ while the congre- 
gation responded, “To an inspiring life 
we dedicate this chapel of holy memory.” 

Dr. Eliot gave the benediction. 

The chapel, which will be used for the 
church school and the activities of the 
young people, is said to be the second of 
its kind in the country. A similar chapel 
was dedicated recently by the First Parish 
(Unitarian) Church of Weston, Mass. 

Built of stucco and half-timbers, car- 
rying out the design of the main church 
unit, the chapel is more like a home, 
where members of one large family can 
gather. At one end of the room is a fire- 
place, and at the other bookshelves, above 
which is a small balcony. Sunlight creeps 
in through casement windows in amber 
tones, and lighting fixtures are in hand- 
wrought English-lantern effect. Massive 
oak doors in antique finish open from the 
auditorium into the hall, which leads to 
the classrooms and ¢hurch parlors. 

The memorial to Mrs. Wicks, who died 
in December, was erected in appreciation 
of her earnestness, tact, sympathy, and 
dependability. Coming to the chureh in 
December, 1905, when Dr. Wicks became 
its pastor, Mrs. Wicks is pictured as girl- 
ish in appearance, with fresh color, very 
blue eyes, and a gentle manner which 
won for her friends from the first moment. 

“Sincerity was one of Mrs. Wicks’s 
marked characteristics’, it was said of 
her, “and thoughtfulness in little things. 
She always appeared calm, never in a 
hurry, and seemed to impart serenity and 
strength to others.” 

Letters of congratulation were read 
at the church service from Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association; Raymond B. Bragg, 
secretary of the Western Conference; 
Rabbi M. M. Feuerlicht of the Hebrew 
Temple; Dr. M. L. Haines of the First 
Presbyterian Church, and Rey. Maurice 
¥. O’Connor of the Church of St. Joan 
of Are. Rabbi Feuerlicht said, in part: 

“It is highly gratifying to note the 
steady and effective progress made under 
your beneficent leadership in the direction 
of religious, social, and civie welfare in 
our community. May the new structure 
continue the good work. And may good 
health and spiritual vigor accompany you 
and your membership in a constant 
growth from strength to strength!” 

A program of music was given by Mrs. 
Lottiise S. Koehne, harp; Mrs. Carl T. 
Lieber, Jr., violoncello; Mrs. C. A. Brock- 
way, organ and Miss Charlotte Lieber, 
soprano, 
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The Clapboard Trees Marks 
Bicentennial at Westwood 


The First Parish Church of Westwood, 
Mass., commonly known as “The Clap- 
board Trees”, celebrated the bicentennial 
of the organization of the parish, October 
19. The order of the morning service was 
an approximation of a New England 
service of two hundred years ago: the 
summous to church was by drum instead 
of by bell; the men seated themselves on 
entering on the right of the main aisle, 
and the women on the left; all rose when 
the minister, Rev. Milton E. Muder, 
entered, and remained standing till he 
was seated. 

Greetings from five ministers of churches 
historically related to the Westwood 
church was a feature of a meeting of 
fellowship and reunion in the afternoon. 
These were the ministers of the First 
Church in Dedham, the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Norwood, the First 
Baptist Church of Westwood, the Com- 
munity Chureh of Islington, Westwood. 
and the First Universalist Church of 
Norwood. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, preached 
the sermon. 


Rev. Skillman E. Myers Called 


Rey. Skillman E. Myers, who has lately 
been doing missionary work for the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association in Asheville, 
N.C., has accepted a call to the Unitarian 
church of Burlington, Vt. He preached his 
first sermon November 9. 

Mr. Myers was graduated from Brown 
University in 1923. He received a bachelor 
of divinity degree from Crozer Theological 
Seminary in 1926 and a master of arts 
degree from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1928. He was a graduate student 
in psychology and social ethics at Harvard 
University 1926-27. 

He served as minister of the Academy 
Avenue Congregational Church of Proyi- 
dence, R.I., 1921-28, and as assistant min- 
ister of the First Baptist Church of Evans- 
ton, Ill., from 1928 till his becoming a Uni- 
tarian mission worker. 


King’s Chapel Services 

The preacher at King’s Chapel on Sun- 
day, November 30, will be Dr. Willard L. 
Sperry of the Theological School in Har- 
vard University. Raymond C. Robinson 
will give an organ recital Monday. The 
preacher at the noon services, Tuesday to 
Friday, inclusive, will be Rey. Palfrey 
Perkins of the First Unitarian Church of 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Unitarianism in the West 

Rey. Laurance Plank of the Unitarian 
Church of Omaha, Neb., attended a meet- 
ing October 7 at Chicago of the Board of 
Directors of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference. He reports: ‘‘The western move- 
ment in Unitarianism is most thriving, 
and the outlook for liberal religion in this 
part of the world more encouraging than 
for many years. A genuine revival of our 
individualistic type of religion seems the 
great need and expectation of our time.” 


A 
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New Aim in Religious Education 


Secretary Herbert W. Gates, Congregational Educational Society, 
addresses Plymouth and Bay Conference—More Bible 
material for services, says Mr. Sharp 


NEW conception of Sunday-school 
work was given the delegates to the 
Plymouth and Bay Conference which met, 
with an excellent attendance, October 30 
31, at Unity Church, Brockton, Mass. Re- 
ligious education formed the main sub- 
ject of the Conference. 

The present idea in religious education, 
Herbert W. Gates, general secretary of 
the Congregational Educational Society, 
declared, is not to teach youth in the old 
sense, but to lead youth to express its 
own opinion and work out its own beliefs 
from the principles contained in the ex- 
perience of others. 

“Religious education should lead to 
absolute freedom of thought and judgment 
on the part of young people’, Mr. Gates 
continued. “We can’t expect to have ex- 
periences in a vacuum; we must bring 
live experiences to young people and re- 
late them to the things learned in the 
work of religious education. We must hold 
at arm’s length the old ideas and the hard- 
and-fast rules of religious teaching.” 

Mr. Gates told of a religious education 
experiment being carried on in churches 
throughout the country, that of a graded 
church. In the graded church there are no 
lessons, no teachers, no young people’s 
religious union, no Sunday-school. Instead, 
actual services of worship are carried on 
for the various grades of young people 
and also for adults. The intermediates, for 
example, have actual church services in- 
stead of the time-honored classes. The 
purpose of the experiment is to teach 
young people how really to worship. 

Giving up class work altogether to make 
way for the graded church did not meet 
with the approval of Mr. Gates. 

“We must reconceive the idea of the 
church school’, declared Waitstill H. 
Sharp, secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. His subject was ‘“Per- 
tinent Hints to Make the Church School 
More Effective’. Mr. Sharp continued, “We 
can’t administer a dose of religious educa- 
tion as we would/a dose of medicine. We 
live in an age of the child-centered cult. 
We need a new philosophy to supplement 
the needs of the pupil, waken new inter- 
ests, and engage the capacities of the 
pupils.” 

He suggested for more efficient work of 
the whole school a social hour to co-ordi- 
nate and draw together the interests of the 
children before the worship service, so 
that it would be possible to “step-up” the 
interest of the children to larger service 
and to give the group a corporate sense 
of the meaning of worship. 

“We need”, said Mr. Sharp, “more 
definite objectives in the materials used 
in worship; that is to say, the physical 


properties of the meeting place should be 


artistic and have beauty, such as indirect 
lights, candles, beautiful music, and such. 

“We should discover the amount of 
Bible material being used in the service 


and see that more is used. That is one of 
the ways in which the parent may be 
assured that the children are getting true 
religious education. Some churches are get- 
ting away entirely from Bible teaching.” 

Miss Annie M. Filoon, administrator of 
the Tuckerman School, stressed the fact 
that the program for the Sunday-schools 
and for all work with young people should 
be based on character education. “Young 
people have a great deal of power to-day, 
more in their hands than ever before’, 
Miss Filoon said. “The world is com- 
plicated. We older people, who have the 
influence, should teach the young people 
how to handle that power and how to meet 
the problems of to-day.” 

Having in mind the smaller chuches, 
which do not have the funds, Miss Filoon 
indicated the great need of making pro- 
vision in some way for the training of 
assistants and directors of religious educa- 
tion, or their equivalent. Ministers, some- 
times, too, need special study of some of 
the problems of religious education, she 
added. She pointed out that while the 
larger and stronger churches financially 
are able to employ assistants to ministers 
and directors of religious education, with 
excellent results, the smaller churches have 
to depend most of the time on volunteer 
services. 

Miss Filoon recommended several means 
of solving the problem, suggesting the pos- 
sibility of engaging a trained field worker 
for supervision of the schools in the Con- 
ference. This field worker would plan a 
scientific program for the schools, outline 
study and services of worship, and pro- 
vide a recreational program well rounded 
to meet the needs of all concerned. 

Rev. Hugo A. Perdelwitz, minister of 
Unity Church, welcomed the delegates. 
Rey. Alfred J. Wilson of Norwell conducted 
a service in memory of Horace T. Fogg, 
past president of the Conference. Arrange- 
ments for the Conference were in the 
hands of Mrs. Charles W. Lowe president 
of the Alliance branch. 


Dr. Dexter to Address Alliance 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Association, will address the 
Monday Conference of Alliance branches, 
December 1, on “Social Service and Social 
Relations”, at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Church School Classes Contest 


Miss Lea Plath’s class and Miss Mc- 
Cluskey’s class in the church school of the 
Davenport Iowa, Unitarian church, have 
been having an attendance contest, So far 
the two classes are tied, with every mem- 
ber of both classes present every Sunday 
since the opening of the school, Septem- 
ber 7. 
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Rev. T. D. Bacon Dies 


Leaves bequest to Yale for leciures on 
Unitarian Congregational separation 


Rey. Theodore Davenport Bacon, for- 
merly minister of the First Church in 
Salem, Mass., died October 7 in Hamden, 
Conn. 

Mr. Bacon was born in Stamford, Conn., 
in 1868, the son of Rey. Leonard Woolsey 
Bacon, a Congregational minister. He re- 
ceived the degree of bachelor of philosophy 
from the Sheffield Scientific School as of 
the Class of 1883, and the degree of 
bachelor of divinity from the Yale Divinity 
School in 1889. He preached at the First 
Congregational Church in Durham, Conn., 
1889-90, and then studied a year at the 
University of Berlin. Ordained to the Con- 
gregational ministry in 1892, for seven 
years he served the parish in Essex Junc- 
tion, Vt., and the parish of the Brewster 
Congregational Church of Detroit, Mich., 
1899-1900. He was an editorial writer for 
Detroit To-day (now Detroit Times) 1900- 
01. He became minister of the Congrega- 
tional Church of Flint, Mich., in 1902, and 
in 1907 minister of the North Church (Uni- 
tarian-Congregational) of Salem, Mass. In 
1923 he became minister of the First 
Church (Unitarian) in Salem, and a year 
later retired on account of ill health. 

He married in 1892 Harriet Rowe Black- 
man of New Haven, who died in 1928. He 
is survived by three brothers and four 
sisters. 

By the terms of his will a gift of $2,000 
was made to Yale University, the income 
of which is to be used for a course of free 
public lectures on some subject relative 
to the separation between Unitarians and 
Congregationalists, to be known as the 
Bacon Course. 


Shoals Reunion December 6 


The annual Shoals Reunion of the Young 
People’s Religious Union will be held De- 
cember 6 at the Twentieth Century Club, 
Boston, Mass. A “reminiscing party” will 
occupy the afternoon. Supper will follow, 
after which will take place a program of 
speaking, stunts, and dancing. Reserva- 
tions for the supper should be made before 
December 4 through Herbert K. Miller, 
chairman, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Ac- 
commodations for overnight may be se- 
cured through Miss Elizabeth B. Thacher, 
36 Edgehill Road, Brookline, Mass. 


Peace Conference in Seattle 


The ninth annual peace and amity con- 
ference of the Seattle (Wash.) Unitarian 
churches and peace clubs took place in the 
Zion Baptist Church of Seattle, October 
19. Among the speakers were Clarence R. 
Anderson, who delivered an address on 
the subject “Race Prejudice and Discrim- 
ination as a Cause of Inharmony”; Her- 
bert S. Little, who spoke on “Racial 
Unity”; and Mrs. Keith Ransom Kehler 
of New York, whose subject was “The 
Most Great Peace Shall Come”. 

Rey. Dorothy Dyar, minister of the Uni- 
versity Unitarian Church of Seattle, was 
chairman of the conference, 
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Essex Conference Hears R. L. O’Brien 
on Europe Suffering from Depression 


PICTURE of the postwar deflation 
throughout Europe was drawn by 
Robert Lincoln O’Brien, former editor of 
The Boston Herald and former secretary 
to Grover Cleveland, at the closing session 
of the Essex Unitarian Conference held 
in the First Church of Salem, Mass., Oc- 
tober 20. The conference elected as presi- 
dent Mrs. Jennie Raymond of Salem, Mass. 
The effects produced on the various 
countries in Europe by the change in the 
map resulting from the World War and 
the reactions of their populations were 
described, as seen by Mr. O’Brien during 
a recent tour of the Continent. He told 
of the ruins of the Austrian Empire, left 
by war a mere shell of its former size 
and glory. It is only about the size of the 
State of Maine, with but 6,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. Its downfall is not entirely the 
fault of the Versailles Treaty, according 
to Mr. O’Brien, for he expressed the opin- 
ion that it probably would have fallen to 
pieces of its own weight after the disaster 
of the war. 

Ozechoslovakia, one of the parts of the 
Austrian Empire broken off by the Treaty, 
has a population of some 16,000,000, which 
is more than that of the original Austria 
It is a sugar-producing country, with 75 
per cent. of its exports in sugar, whieh is 
cheaper to-day than it has ever been be- 
fore; selling at a price that gives the 
Jzechs but little return for their labor in 
the fields. 

Mr. O’Brien said that half of the peasant 
women in the country are going bare- 
footed, and used this as an illustration 
of the demand throughout the world for 
a better adjustment of the consumers’ 
needs to the manufactured product. 

Mr. O’Brien declared himself impressed 
by how little the average American real- 
ized the fundamental changes in the map 
of Europe and the feelings of Europe 
about the war. He spoke of the private 
treaty between Italy and England before 
the war. Italy stalled about entering the 
war, he claimed, to see which side would 
give her the most to go in. It was agreed 
to give her a strip of Austria which is 
as large as the State of Massachusetts and 
which Italy never conquered during the 
war. The population defended themselves 
against the Italian invasion during the 
war, only to find themselves handed over 
to Italy at the close. Naturally their recol- 
lections were bitter. 

The speaker described conditions in 
France. In Germany, he claimed, the con- 
ditions are hard to exaggerate, and one out 
of every four persons is living on a dole. 

There are 12,000,000 workers in England 
living on the dole system, and this number 
is steadily going up, he claimed. Last week 
was the most discouraging in the history 
of British industry. He spoke of the dis- 
tressing conditions in the textile cities, 
with their huge number of unemployed and 
growing Socialistic tendencies, and the tre- 
mendous drop in the business of the rail- 
roads. 

In Germany the trouble is so acute that 


twice the government has reduced the pay 
of its employees, and it has been neces- 
sary to increase the taxes. Country after 
country is experiencing this extraordi- 
nary depression, he claimed, giving as 
the cause the waste of war. 

“The neutral countries have suffered 
through the interdependence of men. The 
world is in severe need of readjustment”, 
he said. 

Dr. Thomas H. Billings, gave the open- 
ing address of the afternoon, in which he 
outlined some of the institutional aspects 
of liberal religion, emphasizing the fact 
that liberal religion attempts to retain 
the basic elements of religion of all times; 
namely, the love of God, neighbor, etc. The 
Unitarian definition of the love of God has 
been called trinitarian, according to Dr. 
Billings, and includes love of goodness, 
beauty, and truth. The great exponents 
of love of man are to be found in Massa- 
chusetts, he claimed, and named William 
Ellery Channing and Horace Mann among 
them. 

Rey. Miles Hanson of the First church, 
Roxbury, spoke on “The Goal of the 
Church”. He noted that the church has 
been gradually relinquishing its functions 
in society and had lost control over edu- 
eation, social life, political activities, and 
other phases not particularly connected 
with the moral or spiritual side of man. 
He expressed himself as convinced that it 
was best for the church that it should 
have been deprived of these prerogatives. 
The primary functions of a church, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hanson, are now admitted 
to be the encouragement of a deeper in- 
tellectual, moral, and spiritual life, which 
is necessary if these other activities are 
to function effectively. 

Among the leaders of round-table dis- 
cussions were Edward I. Walkley of 
Marblehead; Mrs. Elizabeth Dexter of 
Boston; Miss Annie E. Pousland of the 
Tuckerman School, and Rev. Edward H. 
Cotton of Marblehead. 

Frederick Bushby of Peabody was 
elected vice-president of the Conference, 
and Rey. H. F. Lion of Lawrence, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


N. Y. League of Unitarian Women 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes will address 
the New York League of Unitarian 
Women, December 5, on “The Dangers of 
Psychology”. Dr. John Howland Lathrop 
of the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., will address the League, December 
12, on “Gandhi”. 


Dr. Patterson Speaks 


Dr. George F. Patterson, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, spoke on “Candidating” at the 
meeting of the greater Boston branch of 
the Unitarian Ministerial Union, at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., November 
24. Discussion was opened by Rey. William 
S. Jones of Portsmouth, N.H. 
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The Osgood Memorial 


Stained-glass window lends quality of 
rich, opalescent mysticism to 
Boston church 


A new stained-glass window has been 
placed in the Arlington Street Church of 
Boston, Mass. It is the gift of Mrs. Henry 
H. Townshend of New Haven, Conn., and 
is the memorial of her mother and of 
her sister, Mrs. E. L. Osgood and Miss 
Fanny C. Osgood. Like the other windows 
of the church, it is built of Tiffany favrile 
glass and is distinguished for the rich 
opalescent tones. The artist is Frederick 
Wilson; the manufacturer, the Tiffany 
Studios; the minister of the church, Dr. 
Samuel A. Bliot. 

The central figure, a woman, is clad in 
silver armor, and the attendant angels in 
robes of pale gold, with wings spread. One 
angel carries a palm branch, symbol of 
victory, and the other a golden spear and 
a shield pierced by an arrow. The brilliant 
light of the center background casts its 
radiance on the armor of the woman and 
the wings of the angels. The window is 
surrounded by a handsome border, in which 
a leaf and scroll motif is inlaid in pale 
gold against a background of blue and 
lavender. These, the prevailing colors, 
have a mystic quality and fit into the 
general color scheme of the other win- 
dows and interior. A decorative scroll 
weaves about the woman and bears the 
words, “Blessed are ye when men shall 
revile you and persecute you for my sake.” 
The effect of the whole is said to be highly 
inspirational. The window will be dedi- 
eated November 30. 


President Gardner of League 
Occupies Reform Jewish Pulpit 


Perey W. Gardner, president of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, gave an ad- 
dress at Temple Beth-El in Providence, 
R.I., October 24, supplying for Rabbi 
Samuel M. Gup, Reform Jewish leader, 
who was attending a meeting out of town. 
Rabbi Gup was one of the speakers at 
the recent Eastern Convention of the 
League. A Christian layman in a Jewish 
pulpit at a regular Sabbath service is 
extraordinary. 

“The cause of liberal religion”, declared 
Mr. Gardner, “is greater than the cause 
of Judaism or Christianity, than the 
cause of nationalism or internationalism, 
because it has in it the essential elements 
of universality”. 


Christmas Festival at Union 


Five hundred small boys and girls from 
all parts of Greater Boston, Mass., will 
gather for their annual Christmas party, 
December 13, at the Boston Young Men's 
Christian Union. Each child will receive 
a box containing clothes, toys, and candy. 
Many of the children will have no other 
Christmas party. 

Contributions of any amount are ur- 
gently solicited. They should be sent to 
William H. Brown, vice-president in care 
of Christmas Festival, 48 Boylston Street, 
Boston. 


u 
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- Wellesley Hills Institute 
Unitarians and Congregationalists unite 
__in program devoted to religious 
education 


‘The Wellesley Hills (Mass.) Institute of 
Religious. Education opened Sunday morn- 
ing, October 26, with a union service of 
the Wellesley Hills Congregational and 
Unitarian churches in the Unitarian 
Church. Dr. Joseph Manson Artman of 
Chicago University spoke to a crowded 
church on “The Task of Religious Educa- 
tion”. He emphasized the various ‘“‘motiva- 
tions” which give impetus to the religious 
life. His main thought was that, through 
some organized group working over a long 
period of time, a spiritual force may be 
created that, acquiring momentum, may 
change the thought of the world. He ad- 
vocated “boards of strategy” in our 
churches, for the developing of such 
spiritual movements. 

Dr. Artman spoke in the evening to more 
than a hundred parents and teachers on 
“The Church Organizing for Religious 
Education”. He made practical applica- 
tions of the thought of the morning. Rev. 
Erwin lL. Shaver spoke on “Teachers who 
Teach’, He expressed the opinion, common 
with other modern educators, that human 
interest is the requisite of the successful 
teacher and that the home is the great 
educator. Many activities now relegated to 
church and school should be thrown back 
on the home. 

Group conferences in the homes of mem- 
bers fo both churches occupied the rest of 
the week. These dealt with problems of 
parents and teachers of those of kinder- 
garten, primary, junior, and senior ages 
in the church school. The group leaders 
were Mise Annie Pousland of Tucker- 
man Schvol; Miss Bessie L. Doherty, as- 
sistant at the Boston Public Library; Mrs. 
Maude Nash of the Wheelock School, and 
George G. Bradford, author of “Business 
Men and the Boys of the Church”. These 
conferences had an average attendance of 
fifty. 

The institute concluded with a banquet 
Friday evening in the Congregational 
Church, with Rey. Harry T. Stock, secre- 
tary of Young People’s Work for the Con- 
gregational Church, and Waitstill H. 
Sharp, secretary of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, as speakers. They 
spoke on the home and the family as the 
chief background of the child’s religious 
life. 

Rey. Carl M. Gates of the Congrega- 
tional Church and Rev. Walter Samuel 
Swisher of the Unitarian Church summed 
up Sunday the activities of the week. Mr. 
Gates spoke on “A Program of Religious 
Education” and set forth an outline of 
what his church intends to do as applica- 
tion of what was learned during the in- 
stitute. Mr. Swisher’s subject was “Edu- 
cation for the Larger Life’. He spoke of 


education as “releasing energy”, as “prepa- 


ration”, as “development of power’, ard 
to borrow a phrase from John Dewey, as 
“shaping ends”. Education, secular and re- 
ligious, must enable the individual to ad- 
just himself to life and face real situa- 


tions. Otherwise it fails. Education is 
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physical, intellectual, and spiritual. Much 
of education is gained out of school. 
Life itself is the Great Educator, and the 
contact of personalities is the great edu- 
ceative force. 

The institute was successful from every 
point of view. 


Personals 


Rey. Robert T. Weston preached his fare- 
well sermon ‘in his parish at East Lexing- 
ton, Mass., November 16. He is about 
to become minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Trenton, N.J. 


Dr. Edgar Swan Wiers, minister of Unity 
Church, Montclair, N.J., has been re-elected 
president of the New Jersey State Com- 
mission for the Blind and treasurer of 
Dana College. 


A reception in honor of Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, was held at the parish 
house of the Unitarian Church in Balti- 
more, Md., November 9. 


Wilfred A. Wetherbee, a layman of 
the Channing Unitarian Church, Newton, 
Mass., died November 15, at the age of 
eighty-three years. He was assistant adju- 
tant-general of the Massachusetts depart- 
ment of the Grand Army of the Republic. 


Rey. William Channing Brown, of Little- 
ton, Mass., with Rey. Alfred Wheeler 
Stone, minister of the West Concord Union 
Chureh, conducted the funeral services of 


James Leonard Adams, who died in West | 


Concord, Mass., November 17. 


Rey. Charles R. Joy, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, is to be one of the speakers in 
the series of religious forums to be held 
in Keene, N.H., this winter, under the 
auspices of the Keene churches. 


A reception to Rey. and Mrs. Elmer D. 
Coleord was held in the First Liberal 
Chureh of Mt. Vernon, N.Y., November 20. 


Rey. George Lawrence Parker of Toledo, 
Ohio, is author of an article, “God the 
Great Experience’, in the November is- 
sue of The Homiletic Review. A forth- 
coming number of the magazine will con- 
tain an article by Mr. Parker on ‘Church 
Finance”. 


Judge Samuel Utley, retired justice of 
the Central District Court of Worcester. 
Mass., and a member of the American 
Unitarian Association, died at Worcester, 
November 17. He was eighty-seven years 


oid and for years was widely known as} 
one of the picturesque characters of New| 


England’s lower courts. 


Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the de- 


| 


partment of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association, presided | 
at the council of directors of religious edu-. 


cation at the Tercentenary meeting of the | 


Massachusetts Federation of Churches at 
Lowell, Mass., November 12-13. 
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THE REGISTER 


“Loves 
FREEDOM 
Hates 


BONDAGE” 


The late Dr. George A. Gordon, one of 
the most noted recent figures in the 


Congregational world, said of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER: 


“... THE REGISTER loves Freedom 
. . . hates bondage . . . pleads for the 
righteous way and opposes injustice 
and iniquity.” 


This is typical of comments constantly 
received from distinguished non- 
Unitarians. 


THE REGISTER’S concept of free- 
dom is that “the Truth shall make you 
free”. It has always been THE 
REGISTER’S endeavor to present the 
whole panorama of to-day’s religious 
thought, fact and opinion. THE 
REGISTER gives all the news con- 
cerning the Unitarian church and 
faith—but its policies are never nar- 
rowed to mere sectarianism. Tolerance 
and open-mindedness are the principles 
by which it aims at truth. 


“CONGRATULATIONS on its excel- 
lence”, Dr. Gordon also said of THE 
REGISTER. THE REGISTER will 
assure you of keeping in touch with 
the Unitarian faith—and of all other 
liberal religion. It will serve as more 
than a source of news; it will help you 
interpret the spiritual values of our day, 


The CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston Massachusetts 


—————E———E—————— ee | 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The fidelity of your 
LIFE 
rather than the 


correctness of your 
LOGIC 
is your guide to 
TRUTH 


Easter Drama Contest 


The dramatic observance of Easter 
becoming of increasing interest to churches 
and church schools. In recognition of this 
fact, the Committee on Religious Drama 
and Pageantry of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association announces a prize con- 
test for Easter plays and pageants, ex- 
pressive of the liberal religious point of 
view. Awards will be made as follows: 


is 


First Prize $25.00 
Second Prize 15.00 
Third Prize 10.00 
Fourth Prize 5.00 


Authors should keep in mind the stage 
limitations of the average church or parish 
house, and should adapt ‘the settings and 
procedure accordingly. Plays and pageants 
which have been used in churches, but 
which have not been published, may be 
entered in the contest. 

In judging a manuscript, the following 
tests will be applied: 

Is it well written? 

Has it dramatic quality? 

Has it spiritual content? 

Is it practicable: i.e., could it be 
used in a number of our 
churches ? 

The Committee on Religious Drama and 
Pageantry, which will act as the judging 
board, reserves the right to withhold all 
prizes if no manuscript is considered 
worthy of an award. 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


Manuscripts must be in by February 1, 
1931. 

Manuscripts must be typewritten. 

Manuscripts should not be signed, but 
should be accompanied by a sealed enve- 
lope containing the author’s name and a 
brief outline of the drama submitted. 

If requested, manuscripts which are not 
accepted will be returned at the close of 
the contest, provided sufficient postage is 
enclosed. 

Right of publication of all prize-winning 
manuscripts will vest in the Committee on 
Religious Drama and Pageantry. without 
further compensation to the authors. 

Manuscripts should be sent to'the Easter 
Drama Contest Committee, Department of 
Religious Edueation, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass, 


$10,000 Left to Association 
The American Unitarian Association has 
received a bequest of $10,000 from the 
estate of the late Henry W. Cunningham 
of Milton, Mass. Other public bequests 
totaled nearly $500,000. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


TWENTY-ONE 


Missions of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League this year—either already 
held or scheduled or requested,— 
the largest number in its history 


FOURTEEN 


Men in Unitarian pulpits to-day who 
were led toward the ministry largely 
through their work in the Y.P.R.U. 


TWO 


Out of many reasons why] you 
should help these organizations con- 
tinue their work through your gift to 


THE MAINTENANCE FUND 


JERE A. Downs, Treasurer 
SrxTHHN BRACON STRDBT, BOSTON, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of to-day. 
Its association with the University of 
Chicago opens to its students, in addi- 
tion to its own courses, a curriculum 
unrivaled in extent. 


The Winter Quarter will begin Fri- 
day, January 2, 1931. 


For information address 


President SypNEy B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. 


The present term began August 18, 1930. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BHARL MORSBE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE christian Christmas Festival 


UNION NEEDS FUNDS 


46 BOYLSTON STREET TO SUPPLY CLOTHES 
For 500 Needy Children on Dec. 13 


Please Send Donations to 


WILLIAM H. BROWN, Vice-President 
Marked “CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL" 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained through 
more than eighty years of child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

CLERK, REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL ©. CABOT. 

DIREoTORS: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Mrs. E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8. 
Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert 
K. Hallett, Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward ©. Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GreNnERAL SEORETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of. 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians, 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rev. LyMAn V. RuTiepas, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNIE M. Firoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


“(Inthe foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. 
eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School, 
All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 
pices. Tuition, room, board, laundry, $800. 
Write to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16. Andover, N.H. 


College, Gen- 


be 
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Mohawk Valley Conference 


‘May Memorial Church in Syracuse is host 
for eighth annual meeting 

The eighth annual meeting of the Mo- 
hawk Valley Conference of Liberal 
Churches was held at May Memorial 
Church, Syracuse, N.Y., October 24-25. 
Mrs. Charles E. St. John, chairman of 
the Committee on International Work of 
the General Alliance, gave an address on 
the subject “Our Fellow Liberals Abroad” ; 
Prof. C. Kapper-Johnson of the School of 
Citizenship, Syracuse University, spoke 
on “The World Outlook’. A symposium 
on the subject “Things We Liberals Can 
Do Together” was led by Rey. Elizabeth 
Pagdham, Unitarian, of Syracuse; T. 
Aaron Levy, liberal Jew, of Syracuse; and 
Rev. Fred C. Leining, New York State 
Superintendent of the Universalists. In 
the same meeting, Leroy BH. Snyder of 
Rochester, vice-president of the Gannett 
newspapers, gave an address on “The 
Changing Emphasis in Worship”. 

Group meetings were devoted to reli- 
gious education, led by Rev. Edwin Fair- 
ley, associate secretary of the Department 
of Religious Education of the American 
Unitarian Association; to the Women’s 
Alliance, led by Mrs. Frederick F. Church, 
president of the District Alliance; and to 
ministers and laymen, led by Mr. Fairley. 
At the meeting on religious education, 
Prof. Angus H. MacLean of St. Lawrence 
University delivered an address on “The 
Idea of God in Religious Education”. 

R. L. Stone of Schenectady was re- 
elected president of the Conference, and 
other officers were chosen as follows: Vice- 
presidents, Miss M. Hlizabeth Lewis of 
Syracuse and George F. Slocumb of 
Rochester (both re-elected); secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Howard T. Viets of 
Syracuse. 

Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, recently 
ealled to May Memorial Church, was ex- 
tended hearty greetings to the Conference. 


The Challenge of 
; Thanksgiving Day 
“(Continued from page 935) 


produce tangible’ things, things produce 
profits, profits purchase physical comfort, 
luxury, indulgence, ease; and these, with- 


out a spiritual ideal, in turn degrade, en- | 


slave, and outrage the hunger for beauty, 
righteousness, justice, mercy, and love. Is 
there no escape from this vicious eycle? 
There is! And it can well be summed 
up in Aristotle’s splendid phrase, “The 
Love of Excellence”, or in Jesus’ more 
meaningful utterance: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind; and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Thus, to recenter the 
self and all the activities of the hand and 
brain into a great love for the ideal and 
for men is the way in which our age will 
save itself from the ghastly night of mate- 
rialism with its inevitable self-destruc- 
tion. This way may seem difficult and for- 
bidding, yet we need not despair; for per- 
manent progress cannot be “by might or 
by power, but by my spirit”. And since 
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there is a Power which fights with us 
against the confusion and blackness of 
the world, we can set our hearts and 
hands to the task of building this kingdom 
of the Victorious Sons of God! 


Nasuua, N.H.—The annual meeting of 
the First Unitarian Church parish was 
held in the church, with committees ap- 
pointed and a clerk and treasurer elected. 
The following officers were chosen for the 
year: Philip B. Stevens, treasurer ; Edward 
S. Whitemore, clerk ; Albert J. McKean and 
Waldo F. Hubbard, Prudential Commit- 
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tee; Francis Willard and Bugene W. 
Leslie, auditors; Mrs. Arno Gatz; Mrs. 
Horace T. Bancroft and Mrs. Otto Lyding, 
Music Committee. 


Memorial to Rev. C. C. Everett 

The Women’s Alliance of the Unitarian 
Church of Bangor, Maine, has raised funds 
for the erection of a marble tablet com- 
memorating the pastorate of Rey. Charles 
C. Everett, minister of the church 1859-69. 
He left to become dean of the Harvard 
Divinity School, where he served till his 
death in 1900. 


Oscar LAaIGHTON 


| Dear Old “ 


Uncle Oscar’’ 


—his light blue eyes, white beard and 
friendly smile! A man as much be- 
loved as his sister, Celia Thaxter. 

The first edition of his charming auto- 
biography, ‘‘Ninety Years at the Isles 
of Shoals’’, has been oversold; and now 
comesa second edition, slightly revised, 
but completely and most attractively 
reset with seventeen new illustrations. 
There will be a few copies available, 
printed in deckle edge paper, and with 
“Uncle Oscar’s’’? own autograph, at 
$2.60. postpaid. The others, with the 
facsimile signature, but otherwise al- 
most identical, at $1.60. Anyone who 
ever has been at the Shoals, or who ever 
expects to go, or who knows anyone 
who ever has been or ever expects to go, 
will want at least one copy of this book 
for himself and one for eachof these 
friends. 


Ready December 6, 1930 


Shipped to any address in 
time for Christmas! 


17 Illustrations. Regular edition $1.60 
postpaid. Deckle edge edition, $2.60 
postpaid. 


At all bookstores. 
Tue BEAcon Press, Inc., Publishers 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


“A CHRISTMAS TABLEAU” (full size 714” x 714”) 


Something New 


for Christmas! 


AN ATTRACTIVE poster to cut out 

and color, planned for children 
from 5 to 8 years, but fascinating for 
anyone who likes to do work of this 
kind. The cut-out sheet is perforated 
so that even the youngest child should 
have no difficulty with it. Takes about 
one hour to cut out, paste and color. 


Complete outfit in envelope with 
full instructions 


Free sample copies available for ministers and others 
in charge of church schools. 


Price 25 cents 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon Street - 


- Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES 
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“He is the recording secretary of a chess 
club.” “But what does he do?” “Oh, he 
reads the hours of the last baa 3 ? 

—Life. 


What a world! By the time you’re im- 
portant enough to take two hours for 
lunch, the doctor limits you to a glass of 
milk.—Publishers’ Syndicate. 


Little Mae, four years old, when told 
that a noise from the cellar was a burglar, 
replied, “Oh, but I don’t believe in 
burglars.”—Parents’ Magazine. 


“J know why we shouldn’t despise our 
enemies”, said little Mary. “All right’, 
said the teacher. “Tell us.” ‘Well, we 
ought to like what we've made.” 


I was warning my little neighbor about 
being careful crossing streets. “Oh, don’t 
worry”, the child assured me. “I always 
wait for the empty space to come by.” 

—Parents’ Magazine, 


Here is a good excuse for poor hand- 
writing: Dr. Root, of the University of 
Pittsburgh, says intelligent people think 
twenty times faster than they can write. 
The arm can’t keep up with the brain. 


In view of the fact that it is now 
fashionable to insure any part of the body 
essential to one’s profession, it is signifi- 
cant that so far no politician has done 
anything about his brain.—Punch. 


The Prince of Wales, the other day, told 
of watching a player at golf make a ter- 
rific drive which sent dirt flying almost 
as far as the ball. “The player asked what 
he should do”, said the prince, “and his 
American partner answered he didn’t know 
whether to replace the turf or returf the 
place”. 


“TI heard the absent-minded Professor 
Jones driving his car into the garage at 
daybreak this morning. Where do you sup- 
pose he had been all night?” “Well, Mrs. 
Jones told my wife that he saw a red 
lantern beside that excavation down the 
street and had sat there waiting for it 
to change to green.” 


A new system of memory training was 
being taught in a village school and the 
teacher was becoming enthusiastic. “For 
instance”, he said, “supposing you want 
to remember the name of a poet—Bobby 
Burns. Fix in your mind’s eye a picture of 
a policeman in flames. See—Bobby Burns?” 

“Yes, I see’, said a bright pupil. “But 
how is anyone to know it does not rep- 
resent Robert Browning?’—Punch. 


At a fancy-dress dance for children a 
policeman stationed at the door was in- 
structed not to admit any adult. An ex- 
cited woman came running up to the door 
and demanded admission. “I'm sorry, 
ma’am”, replied the policeman, “but I 
‘an’t let anyone in but children’. “But 
my child is in there as a butterfly’, ex- 
claimed the woman, “and has forgotten 
ber wings!” “Can't help it’, replied the 
policeman. “Orders is orders. You'll have 
to let her represent a caterpillar!” 

—Tit-Bits. 
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The Christian Register 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for our ministers 
who have served faithfully twenty or 


more years and have reached sixty- 
five years of age. Help our work by 
sending annual contributions to the 
Treasurer. 


JAMES PARMENTER, President 
Henry M. WriiiaMs, Vice-President 
SaMvuEL A. Exiot, Vice-President 
Rosert §. Lorine, Secretary 


Harotp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 


| 55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON : 


ee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


LULU ELLE LLC 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 

ing—Stenographie—Civil Service 


156 STUART STREET BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue uddress F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


The Transfiguration of Life 


by a Modernist Faith 
By Cuartes W. Wenpte, D.D. 


Ten chapters on such absorbing sub- 
jects as “The Mystery of Life,” “Does 
Chance or Purpose Rule the Universe.” 
“The Dark Hours of Life and What 
They Bring Us,” and “How to Be 
Happy,” written by a patriarch who 
has lived a long and fruitful life. 


Illustrated. 160 pages. 
$1.50 postpaid. 


Tue Beacon Press, Inc., 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Caribbean; “Our Disastrous System”, 
Chadwick’s Hymn for Sorrow. . . . 939 
Significant Sentiments x: pe ee 
Original and Selected 
“The Challenge of Thanksgiving Day,” by 
Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow Oa iy pre 
A Thanksgiving Prayer, by Dilworth 
Lupton ‘ys se4-45 Tayi tet] te eae ee 
Brightman’s New Theory of “the Given” 
Has the Old Value of the Devil, by 
Sidney: Ss Robins). auamie™. Siac 
Adherence to the World Court, by Robert 
i, eSter DLS, 938 


Indianapolis Church Chapel Dedicated In 
Memory of Elizabeth Goodnow Wicks . 946 

New Aim in Religious Education . . . 947 

Essex Conference Hears R. L. O’Brien on 


Europe Suffering from Depression . . 948 
Literature 
Deserved, by A. R. H.; Books . «ol 


Our Children 


Little Cécile of Old Provence, by M Wilma 
Stubbs .°. it Pathe pope Si ies 


Rift «aes 944 
Books. for. Childreny. or: . <5) 4, ee 1s Se 
Poetry 
Bonfires. by Daisy D. Stephenson . . , 945 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., Minister. Sunday 
School at 9.45 a.m. Morning Service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month, All 
seats free at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in 
Charge, Rey. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of men’s voices. Prof. Raymond C. Robinson, 
Mus. Bac., organist and choirmaster, Sunday at 
9.30 A.M., Chureh school at King’s Chapel 
House. 11 a.mM., Morning Prayer, with sermon 
by Dean Willard L. Sperry, D.D. Week-day sery- 
ices, 12.15 p.m, Monday, Organ Recital, Tues- 
day to Friday, inclusive, Rey. Palfrey Perkins, 
First Unitarian Church, Buffalo, N.Y. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister; Rey. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 9.30 a.M., 
Church School; 11 A.M., Morning service, 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 


minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
ger D.D., minister. Morning = service 
A.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHTIO—THE FIRST UNT- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Ilarmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.M., Church 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


MILTON MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH, 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr, 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
‘during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


